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EMOCRACY IN EDUCATION From "A. Lincoln" by 
James Daugherty 


See page 25 
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New York Teacher Offers 
Five Suggestions 

Replying to your request for suggestions on how to 
improve our public schools, may I submit the following? 
I teach in a public high school in New York City 

To improve our public schools, I believe the following 
suggestions, in addition to smaller schools built for their 
educational rather than their cost element, are important: 

1. Boards of education should be reformed. Instead 
of political appointees, salaried educators with classroom 
experience should be appointed. 

2. Taxes for schools, state aid, etc., should be imposed 
not by political whim or expediency, but by set formulas 
based on income from specific sources, such as real estate. 
3. Teachers’ salaries should be raised to a level com 
mensurate with the importance of their work 
should be determined by teachers’ qualifications, educa 
tion, experience, training, rather than by positions held, 


Salaries 


i.e., grade school teachers of equal qualification with high 
school teachers should receive the same salaries. Possibly 
administrators should likewise be paid 

4. Administrators, principals, et al, should be selected 
strictly on merit by teacher approval. 

5. Textbooks should be teacher approved and pre 
pared. All royalties and traffic in books should be cur- 
tailed PAUL L. PEARL, 

New York Teachers Guild, Local 2 


American Education in the 
Postwar World 


It is right that today this nation is spending billions 
to kill people. Nazi and Japanese soldiers have to be 
killed in order to bring to their knees the fascist-imperial- 
ist gangsters who stand behind the soldiers. But while 
we are killing, we should also be considering the fact that 
it is worth it to spend billions for reconstruction in peace 
times. 

I teach in a high school of four hundred students. For 
one sixtieth the cost of one battle wagon, a wonderful 
school could be built for these students . . . a school that 
would have everything. In the postwar era, we teachers 
must see to it that money is spent to build and equip 
modern, up-to-date schools. 

However, it is possible to have a lovely pile of bricks 
without having a school. Equipment is an asset, but the 
essence of a school is its teaching staff and its student 
personnel. In order to make the best possible use of 
well-equipped schools, there must be a new philosophy 
of teaching, a progressive philosophy. If John Dewey has 
done one thing for American education, it is that he and 
his followers have challenged the idea of the traditional, 
formal-discipline type of education 

The essence of Dewey’s philosophy must be projected 
into the American school of the future. Of course, the 
enemies of progressive education seized upon the dis 


crepancies which developed in some “progressive” schools 


2 


re 


in the period of growing pains, to discredit the whole 
movement toward progressive education. 

Reactionaries inside of education and outside it, have 
blamed America’s “unpreparedness” on the recent pro- 
gressive tendencies which they have claimed have de- 
veloped in the schools. The truth of the matter is that 
if there has been anything wrong, it is with the tradj 
tional type of schoel, for real progressive education has 
never been tried in the overwhelming majority of Amer 
ican schools. 

Traditional education considers the classroom teacher 


to be a task-master. And let us teachers frankly admit 


that too many teachers, still, are just that. The school of 
the future must be a place where the teacher is really a 
counselor, and where the students learn through doing 
Activity, whether of the mind or the body, is the key to 
and _ this 
activity-by-students is altogether consistent with the pur- 


the practical program of the future school 


poses of education in a democracy 
WILLIAM H. FISHER, 
Local 619, Bothell, Washington. 





SUGGESTIONS WANTED 


Suggestions as to what should be included in the 


| 


AFT program for postwar education will be wel 
comed by Dr. John L. Childs, 525 W. 120th St. 
New York 


Postwar Planning. The AFT has been asked by the 


chairman of the AFT Commission on 


American Federation of Labor to make a tentative 


outline of a program of education to be included 


in the postwar program of the AFL. These are the 
subjects on which suggestions are wanted 
EDUCATION 

1, Our program for federal aid for education. 


2. Postwar youth services and their relation to estab- 


lished state and local educational systems 

Fi The problem of what position labor should take 
on compulsory milita training in the postwat! 
period 

4. An educational program for the demobilized, both 
armed forces and industrial forces 


5. What. if anv, kind of international educational 
organization do we want 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


l. Regional and community planning 
Adult education 
Recreational programs—-summer camps, ete. 


Housing 


a +. fo WN 


Shift of people from material production to cul- 


tural services 
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AFT Membership Increased 
by 3687 in One Year 


At the December 
Council, Secretary-treasurer Kuenzli announced 
that between October, 1942, and October, 1943, 


the membership of the AFT had increased by 


meeting of the Executive 


3,687, despite large losses to the armed forces 


and to war industries. 


Two AFT Committees Hold 
Joint Meeting in New York 


The AFT Commission on Postwar Planning 
and the AFT legislative committee held a joint 
meeting in New York on January 29 and 30 
to discuss the educational phases of the post 
American 


war reconstruction program of the 


Federation of Labor. 


Dr. Childs Addresses 
United Nations Association 


Dr. John L. Childs, chairman of the AFT 
Commission on Postwar Planning, and a mem- 
ber of the AFL Committee on Postwar Planning, 
presented labor’s views in an eloquent and force- 
ful manner at the United Nations Association 
Congress held in Chicago on January 14 and 15 

Dr. Childs spoke both at the luncheon meet 
ing on January 14 and at the round table dis- 
cussion on January 15. The topic for the round 
table was “Labor in the Postwar World.” 


Servicemen Want Copies 
of “American Teacher.” 


Strange as it may seem, we have recently had 


several requests from servicemen for sample 


copies of the “American Teacher.” If you know 
any servicemen who might want to read our 
magazine, please send your copies to them after 
you have finished reading them. 





AFL Assigns Counsel 
to Oklahoma City Case 


The AFL has assigned its chief counsel, 
Judge Joseph Padway, to assist the AFT 
Council and the Oklahoma City local in 
the study of the legal angles of the “yellow 
dog” contract now in force in Oklahoma 
City. 

















Executive Council Meets in Chicago 


HE AFT EXECUTIVE COUNCIL met in 
: on December 28, 29 and 30. Here 
is a summary of the most important actions tak- 
en at this meeting. 


New York Selected as 1944 Convention City 

New York City was selected by the Council 
as the place to hold the 1944 AFT convention. 
The opening date is to be Thursday, August 17, 
and the tentative date for adjournment is Tues- 
day, August 22. It is planned to have no busi- 
ness sessions on Sunday, August 20, but to leave 
that day for any program that may be planned 

The following AFT vice presidents were ap- 
pointed to serve as the convention committee of 
the Council: Mrs. Rebecca Simonson, chairman; 
John Connors, Dr. George S. Counts and Helen 
Taggatt. President Landis and Secretary-Treas- 
urer Kuenzli are members ex officio. 


AFT Program Considered 

In considering what the AFT program should 
be, the Council came to the following conclu- 
sions: 

1. There should be a re-evaluation of the con- 
tents and methods in vocational education in 
terms of both guidance and placement. 

2. A more definite program in the field of 
adult education should be worked out. 

3. There should be continued emphasis on 
the democratization of administration in the 
school setup. 

4. The AFT should continue to stress the 
need for improvement in the economic and pro- 
fessional status of the classroom teacher. 

5. The AFT should work in the field of re- 
habilitation, retraining, and placement of service 
people, and should make every effort to see that 
there is as broad a representation as possible in 
terms of any control group that might be set up 
to administer such a program. 


Council States Position on Federal Aid Bills 

S. 637, the federal aid bill, was discussed. It 
was decided that the fight for federal aid must 
be continued and that efforts should be made 
to embody in the bill the provision that federal 
aid must be used to supplement state and local 
salary schedules, and not to replace them. The 
Council felt that the AFT should insist that 
federal aid be distributed on the basis of rela- 
tive need and that states receiving aid be re- 
quired to meet certain basic standards. The 
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Council voted that provision should be made 
for holding conferences to promote the federal 
aid program and other aspects of the national 
legislative program 


Council Studies S. 1509, the Rehabilitation Bij 

In discussing S. 1509, the bill for the rehabilj- 
tation and retraining of service men, the Coun. 
cil pointed out a number of defects in the bill and 
voted to seek to incorporate the following prin- 
ciples in any such bill: 

1. Every person in the services is entitled to 
training. (According to S. 1509, only those se. 
lected will be offered the opportunity of receiv 
ing training. ) 

2. The service man should be given by statute 

not by directive—the right to make his own 
selection of the type of training he desires and 
the institution in which he would receive the 
training. (Under S. 1509 he would be arbi- 
trarily assigned to the type of training and the 
institution decided upon by the personnel ex- 
perts.) 

3. Placement should be under civilian con- 
trol. (S. 1509 does not guarantee this.) 

4. The individual service man should be sub- 
sidized—not the educational institution. (S. 
1509 would subsidize “approved institutions” by 
granting them a sum equal to the tuition and 
other incidental expenses of the service man.) 

5. Since there are already several govern- | 
mental agencies authorized to work in the field 
of rehabilitation and retraining, there should be 
some coordination of these agencies. S. 1509 
does not make clear what would be the relation- 
ship between the rehabilitation program and 
such existing Federal agencies as the Apprentice- 
ship Board, the Federal Committee on Voca- 
tional Education, etc. 

6. The order in which demobilization pro- 
ceeds should be adjusted to the needs of indus- 
trial reorganization. 

The Council endorsed the following state 
ment, which was adopted by the last AFL con- 
vention : 

Education for reconstruction should be a civilian 
rather than a military task. The armed forces, 
although highly competent in training for the skills 
of war, are not experienced in educational problems 
of reconstruction. It has been the contention of the 


AFL over the years that all educational matters 
should be controlled by the agencies of government 
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With these regularly 
established agencies the AFL has cooperated for 


established for that purpose 


many years. The Council’s report relates that the 
President of the United States, by executive order, 
has created a commission on training and rehabilita 
tion headed by General Osborne. The American Fed 
eration of Labor is not represented on this important 
committee despite the fact that the AFL has had a 
wider experience in vocational education than any 


other large group in the nation. In fact, information 


is not available as to the work of the committee and 
its findings. The American Federation of Labor has 
therefore, been compelled to conduct its own research 
and develop its own program for training and re 
habilitation of workers and soldiers. Your committee 
recommends that the position of the American Fed 
eration of Labor in this matter be called to the 
attention of the President of the United States to 
gether with a request that the AFL be represented 
on all committees dealing with the government’s 
plan for training and rehabilitation. The rich experi 
ence of the AFL in the vital field of specialized voca 
tional training should not be neglected or disregarded 


Committee Appointed to Formulate 
Convention Rules 

A Council committee composed of Stanton 
Smith, chairman, Irvin Kuenzli, and Carl Ben- 
son, was appointed to formulate convention rules 
to be presented at the pre-convention meeting 
of the Executive Council. These rules are to 
deal with the program and conduct of the con- 
vention, including: 

1. Provisions for the method of conducting 
registration of delegates and visitors, and for the 
constitution of the credentials committee. 

2. Provision for the method of appointment 
of other convention committees and of standing 
committees. 

3. Provision of adequate time for the busi- 
ness sessions of the convention. 

4. Such other matters as may be suggested by 
the special representative committee of the AFT 
membership on election procedures. 


Roy Deal Appointed Chairman of Election 
Procedures Committee 

Roy Deal, of the Cleveland Local, was desig- 
nated as chairman of the committee on election 
procedures. This committee is charged, as man- 
dated by the last AFT convention, with the task 
of studying the election procedures of the AFT 
and bringing in a report to the next convention 


Mildred Berleman Employed as Editor of 
The “American Teacher” 


The Council voted to employ Mildred Berle 
man, of Chicago, as the editor of the AmeER- 


ICAN TEACHER. Miss Berleman had been act 
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ing as temporary editor since the resignation of 
George Guernsey last August. She has had twen 
ty-five years of teaching experience and about 
fifteen years of active service in AFT locals in 
Chicago. She served several years also as an 
officer of the Illinois State Federation of Teach 
ers and one year as AFT vice president, during 
which time she was chairman of the editorial 
board of the AMERICAN TEACHER. She has had 
experience on publications, since for nineteen 
years she was faculty adviser for either a high 
school newspaper or a yearbook, or both. 


Plan AFT Institute at Wisconsin School for 
Workers 


Ernest Schwarztrauber, of the Wisconsin 
School for Workers, University of Wisconsin, 
discussed a plan by which the AFT would co- 
operate with the school in sponsoring an insti- 
tute for AFT members, to be held in Madison 


next summer. 


Academic Freedom Cases Considered 

\mong the academic freedom cases considered 
by the Council was that involving the Oklahoma 
City teachers and the “yellow dog”’ contract. The 
Council voted that Mr. Kuenzli should go to 
Oklahoma City as soon as possible. 

In connection with the Peru, Indiana case, 
where salaries of teachers assigned to “‘Class F’ 
are automatically reduced to the state minimum, 
thus circumventing the state tenure law, it was 
decided that the AFT counsel should be con 
sulted regarding the desirability of further legal 
action. 

Action was taken also on the case of Eugene 
Carstater, who was dismissed from his position 
as Director of Vocational Education in the State 
of Minnesota, along with State Director of Edu- 
cation Rockwell. 


Resolutions on Spain, Argentina, and Fin)and 

At the last AFT convention a resolution con- 
cerning our relations with Spain, Argentina, and 
Finland was referred to the Executive Council. 
After considering the resolution, the Council 
adopted the following motion: 

“The Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers recognizes that the Council 
cannot at this time be fully informed of the sig 
nificant events occurring within foreign nations 
or even fully within our own nation; and further- 
more, even if such information were available 


through confidential sources, it could not be 








widely used, lest such information in some miau- 
ner give aid or comfort to the enemy. However, 
the Council is fully in sympathy with the desire 
of our membership to cooperate in every possible 
way with the democratic forces in all countries, 


and, therefore, the Executive Council will seek 
to furnish the members of the organization from 
time to time such authentic information on this 
subject as will enable them to fulfill the purpose 
of the resolution.”’ 


Is a Popular Interest in 
Postwar Education Developing? 


LL REPORTS indicate that there has never 
A been a time in Britain’s history when there 
was so widespread and intense an interest in 
public education as there is today. A bill for 
the reconstruction of education in Britain is now 
being debated in Parliament and has the sup- 
port of all political parties, as well as of the 
National England and 
many other groups interested in education. 

In the United States, too, there are signs that 
a wider interest in public education is develop- 
ing. Within a few days the American Teacher 
from 


Union of Teachers of 


recently received articles on education 
three popular publications. 

The February issue of Better Homes and Gar- 
dens contained an article entitled “Can Our 
Schools Teach the G. I. Way?” The author 
points out that the technique used by our armed 
forces in teaching languages, mathematics, sci- 
ence, history, etc., will probably bring great 
changes in teaching methods in public schools. 
He discusses the value of films and phonograph 
records as teaching aids, and the importance of 
learning by doing. He makes plain, however, 
that there is ‘no substitute for a teacher’s integ- 
rity, tolerance, wisdom and understanding. A 
teacher is great not merely for the information 
he imparts, but because of what he is himself.” 

On January 16 This Week, a national news- 
paper-magazine which goes to more than 6,000,- 
000 homes, contained a tribute to teachers in 
“Wally’s Wagon.” In this article Wally Boren 
tells about a science teacher who left teaching 
to work in a war factory so that he could sup- 
port his family adequately. The conclusion of 
the article is that ‘‘a good school teacher ain't 
the easiest thing in the world to find.”’ 

In the January issue of another popular pub- 
lication, the Ladies’ Home Journal, Dorothy 
Thompson points out the dangers of eliminating 
liberal education. 





Whether we agree or disagree with the opin- 
ions expressed in the three articles described 
above, it is encouraging to find popular maga- 
zines considering topics dealing with the future 
of America’s schools and teachers. 

Now is the time to try to stimulate greater 
interest in the excellent postwar plan for edu- 


cation worked out by the National Resources 
Planning Board. Unfortunately, because of 


Congressional criticism and refusal of support 
the NRPB was discontinued last spring; but in 
both the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives moves are now under way to carry on the 
same type of work that was carried on by the 
NRPB. It is also worthy of note that the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, sponsored by 
business interests, is using many of the experts 
formerly employed by the NRPB. 

The chart on the opposite page indicates that 
our educational level is still far below what it 
should be. The charts on the next two pages 
show that it would cost comparatively little to 
put into effect the plan presented by the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board. 

This plan was described in detail in the May, 
1943, issue of the American Teacher, but it may 
be helpful to repeat the fifteen recommendations 
summarizing the plan: 

1, That equal access to elementary and high school ed- 
ucation be assured all children and youth. 


2. That services for children, such as nursery 


schools and kindergartens, be made generally available 


young 


in urban areas and insofar as possible in those rural areas 


where the need is greatest 


3. That equal access to general and spec ialized education 
be made available to all youth of college and university 
age, according to their abilities and the needs of society 


4. That adequate provision be made for the part-time 
education of adults through expansion of services such 


(Continued at top of page 10) 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 





OUT OF EVERY 20 ADULTS 


(25 YEARS OF AGE & OVER) 
2 +O. «Oo 


7 HAVE COMPLETED GRADE SCHOOL 













3 HAVE COMPLETED HIGH SCHOOL 
O 








| HAS COMPLETED COLLEGE 


PICTOGRAPH CORPORATION 











Reprinted by permission of The New York Times. 


As this chart indicates, there is room for considerable improvement in our educa- 
tional level. Now is the time for us to be considering ways and means of achieving this 
improvement. The National Resources Planning Board has made a thorough study of 


our needs. 
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as correspondence and class study, forums, educational 


broadcasting. and libraries and museums. 


5. That educational provisions for children who for any 
reason need special types of instruction be greatly ex- 


panded. 


6. That the quality of education at all levels and for all 
persons be made adequate to meet the needs of a demo- 
cratic nation. 


7. That men and women demobilized from the armed 
forces and war industries be given opportunity to secure 
necessary retraining for civilian activities, or to con- 
tinue their education in cases where it was interrupted 
by the war. 


8. That camp facilities be made available for all youth 
above the lower elementary grades with work experience 
provided as a part of camp life. 


9. That meals at school, and supervised work and play 
projects and other services before and after school hours, 





be made available to all children who need them 


10. That an extensive program of building construction 
and repair be undertaken to meet the needs of education 
at all levels. 


11. That school districts be reorganized to enlarge the 
local administrative unit and the tax base 


12. That dormitories and transportation services for pu- 
pils in rural areas be greatly expanded. 


13. That the services of the United States Office of Ed- 
ucation and state departments of education be expanded 
and developed to provide adequate research facilities 
and educational leadership to the nation 


14, That adequate funds be made available by the local, 
state and federal governments to assure the carrying out 


of the recommendations presented above 


15. That inequality of the tax burden for education 
within and among the states be reduced the distribution 
of state and federal funds on the basis of need 


EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 
By RUTH TAYLOR 


Ruth Taylor is vice president of the Eastern Labor Press Association and a nationally kuown 
labor columnist. 


NE of the greatest lessons we have learned 
O from the war is that we must educate for 
democracy as intensively as the proponents of 
foreign ideologies have worked toward subversion 
of schools for their selfish ends. Unless we do 
this we shall have the same war to fight all over 
again in the next generation. 

If the men and women of today had been 
firmly grounded in their childhood in the princi- 
ples of democracy, there would have been no fer- 
tile ground in which might take root the divi- 
siveness, the discriminations, the prejudices and 
hatreds which have been the most potent weapons 
of the dictator-controlled philosophies. 

Our schoolhouses are the places where the sol- 
diers of Democracy take their “basic,” and it is 
there that the teachers train the shock troops of 
the coming generation. “A teacher affects eter- 
nity; he can never tell where his influence stops,”’ 
Henry Adams wrote. The teaching of idealism 
cannot be referred back to the homes. To the 
majority of children, school is the most important 
place in the world. What they learn there is not 
just facts but how to think, how to work, and 
how to live. Unless they learn these things they 
have not received an education. The teachers 
of our country’s youth have in their hands and in 
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their hearts the answer to what the world of to 
morrow will be. 

Most of the influences that cause discord in our 
national and international life are but the de- 
velopment of the prejudices of children. They 
are a form of emotional immaturity carried over 
into adult life. We can educate for kindness and 
for fair dealing with our neighbors just as effec- 
tively as we have educated against theft and 
against cheating in sports. If we really put our 
educational system to work to build friendship, 
we could wipe out group prejudices in a single 
generation. We could eradicate generalizations, 
discriminations, false theories of race, color, and 
creed. We could build up an understanding and 
sympathy which would withstand the fiercest on- 
slaught of hate mongers, and which would be- 
come a real bulwark of democracy. 

What does such an education plan imply? It 
demands selflessness, high-souled consecration on 
the part of the teacher. It requires devotion to 
democracy, to the idealism that is America. But 
above all, it needs a clear understanding and a 
day by day interpretation and exemplification of 
those things which we, as men and women, fight 


to preserve. 
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Is a National Service 
Act Needed? 


President, in his recent 


HY did the i 
message to Congress, call for the enact- 


ment of a national service act? Contrary 
to the opinion of many, he did not do so because 
of a shortage of manpower. For the manpower 
authorities have declared that manpower short- 
ages are easing. Moreover, the manpower author- 
ities are opposed to the idea of compulsion of 
labor. 

The President himself said that his purpose 
was to prevent strikes. Yet, with very few ex- 
ceptions labor has kept its ‘“‘no-strike” pledge. 
It has done so despite the fact that the “no- 
strike” pledge was made with the agreement 
that there would be no increase in the cost of 
living and that government machinery would 
be established to adjust grievances justly and 
expeditiously. Every citizen knows that prices 
have risen considerably despite this agreement, 
and that the mediation machinery of the govern- 
ment has frequently bogged down. In fact, ma- 
chinery which was designed to speed the solution 
of labor difficulties has actually delayed settle- 
ment at times, in some cases for a period of two 
years or more. In the tripartite agreement in- 
volving “‘no-strike’”’ pledges, rolling back prices, 
and governmental negotiation of disputes, organ- 
ized labor has by far the best record in carrying 
out its part of the agreement. 

The public press has given a distorted view 
of the strike problem. Since our entrance into 
the war there have been strikes or threats of 
strikes in three major industries: coal, steel 
and railways. 

But if we examine the record of soft coal 
output in recent years we find that in 1943 
there was a marked increase in the tonnage 
produced, despite a decrease in the number of 
men employed in the mines. There still has been 
no evidence that any warship, tank, or bomber 
missed completion on time because of lack of 
coal. 

Concerning the steel stoppages, let us quote 
John Chamberlain: “Certainly, no union should 
interfere with critical war production even to 
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prevent injustice. But just what did the Ohio 
(one-day) steel stoppage amount to? The men 
struck after four Republic Steel plants had shut 
down furnaces. They struck after U. S. Steel had 
announced the closing of the ingot-producing 
Penncoyd works near Philadelphia. Phil Murray 
and the steel workers had been informed that 
basic steel had been over-produced; they had 
been told, in effect, that ingot, slab and bloom 
stocks were in excess of what the war fabricat- 
ing plants could use. In other words, the War 
Production Board and the Army had made it 
perfectly plain to the steel workers that a 
short protest strike could have no ill effects on 
the delivery of armaments to the soldiers. If the 
‘high official’ who lectured the strikers was 
General Marshall, then it is reasonable to as- 
sume that the right hand of the high command 
does not know what its left hand is doing.” 

As regards the railwaymen, a special board 
of arbitration had made a wage award, which 
was set aside by the economic stabilizer. Can 
the railroad men be blamed, then, for thinking 
that no machinery for the achievement of 
justice was available to them and that the only 
method left to them was the threat to strike? 

In this connection Robert Watt, who re- 
cently returned from Britain, has this to say: 

“There is nothing straightforward about our 
wage machinery. Neither the workers nor the 
employers know when a decision is likely to be 
reached—and once it is reached by a board that 
has jurisdiction, one of a half dozen agencies 
or individuals can interject themselves and upset 
the applecart. 

“Also, no one knows when the President him- 
self might step in and undo what the established 
agencies have done. /t’s just utter confusion. 

“Of course, one of the main reasons Britain 
has handled this problem better is that labor is 
really represented in the war effort and plays a 
responsible role in the shaping of the nation’s 
policies. There is none of the superficial, jitterbug 
approach that exists in this country.” 

Watt also pointed out “duplication, scattered 
authority, uncertainty and unbelievable delays”’ 
in handling of wage disputes plague the United 
States, 

“This confusion is undoubtedly a major factor 
in causing dissatisfaction, unrest and occasional 
strikes and lockouts,” he declared. 

““No matter how many months earnest officials 
representing the public, management and labor 
may have wrestled with a case to reach an equit- 
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able judgment, its decision is still subject to 
veto or revision by the one-man boss of wage 
stabilization whose authority closely resembles 
the totalitarian systems we are fighting against 
The dictum of one man prevails.” 

In considering the question of strikes in the 
United States it is well to remember that only 
recently the U. S. Secretary of Labor reported 
as follows: 

‘The no-strike pledge of labor leaders and no- 
lockout pledge of management for the duration 
was kept at a rate of better than 99 per cent 
during the fiscal year. The ratio of man-days lost 
through strike to time worked was 8/100 of 
1 per cent. That is a good record in any field 
of human relations. 

“Conciliation Service records show that from 
Pearl Harbor until the end of this fiscal year, it 
settled over 14,000 disputes, practically all of 
them without stoppages of work. The preventive 
work done by organized labor leaders, in keep- 
ing with the no-strike pledge of the leaders, 
is generally overlooked, but it has been effective 
in these settlements.” 

In other words the time actually lost by strikes 
for each individual worker equals about one 
day in four years, including every day as a 
full work day except Sundays. 

“We are all agreed,’ says AFL 
Green, “that strikes should not occur during the 
war emergency and that it is our solemn duty to 
prevent them. Immediately after Pearl Harbor, 
the AFL gave a no-strike pledge to the President 
of the United States. As President of the AFL, 
| have never since then ordered a single strike 
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or approved or condoned one. The record shows 
that not a single national strike has been put into 
effect by a union affiliated with the AFL since 
Pearl Harbor. When local strikes have occurred, 
we have promptly exerted every influence to ter- 
minate them as quickly as possible. That is the 
official policy of the AFL.” 

Labor, then, has made a good record in ful- 
filling its “no-strike” pledge. But even if this 
were not true, what reason is there to believe 
that a national service act would improve the 
situation? In Britain and Canada, where com- 
pulsory service laws exist, there are proportion- 
ately more strikes than in this country, and in 
the past year the number of strikes in those coun- 
tries has actually increased. 

What benefit, then, could be derived from 
the passage of a national service act? 


JOSEPH F. LANDIS. 


AFL Executive Council 
Meets with Prof. Shotwell 


At the suggestion of Dr. Childs Professor 
James T. Shotwell met with the AFL Executive 
Council at Miami recently to discuss postwar 
problems, with special emphasis on international 
aspects. He is chairman of the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace, and a director 
of the Carnegie Foundation on International 
Peace. At the Versailles Peace Conference he 
collaborated with AFL President Samuel Gom- 
pers in the meetings which led to the organization 
of the International Labor Office. 


Progressive Education Meets 
in Chicago, Feb. 25-26 


Ernest O. Melby, president of the University 
of Montana and featured speaker at the 1942 
convention of the AFT, will deliver the closing 
address of the Midwest Progressive Education 
Conference at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on 
Saturday, February 26. President Melby’s sub- 
ject will be “The Control of Education in Axis 
Nations.” Several other speakers well known to 
AFT members will be heard at the two-day con- 
ference February 25 and 26: Frank E. Baker, 
Floyd Reeves, Ralph Tyler, Theodore Brameld, 
John J. DeBoer, and George T. Guernsey. Copies 
of the complete program may be obtained by 
writing to the Midwest Progressive Education 
Conference, Room 721, 77 W. Washington St., 
Chicago 2, Ill 





Schools Urged to Observe 
Brotherhood Week Feb. 20-26 


The theme of the annual observance of 
Brotherhood Week, February 20-26, 1944, 
is “Brotherhood or Chaos—History Shall 
Not Repeat Itself.” 3,000 communities in 
the United States participated in the 1943 
observance, with schools and colleges tak- 
ing a conspicuous part. 

Free program aids, including pageants, 
plays, posters, a movie, and outlines of 
other activities are available for this year’s 
observance by writing the sponsoring 
agency, The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, New York 
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Labor Legion Group 
Analyzes Bill 
on Rehabilitation 


January 10, 1944 
Brigadier General F. H. Osborn, Director 
War Department, Headquarters, 
Army Service Forces 
Special Service Division 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: 

As educational director of Post No. 745, De- 
partment of Illinois of The American Legion, | 
have been directed by the Post to write to you 
respectfully protesting certain features of Senate 
Bill 1509, which has to do with a program of re- 
habilitation for servicemen of World War II. 
While we strongly favor a plan for making avail- 
able to all veterans of World War II adequate 
retraining and rehabilitation facilities, we feel 
that Senate Bill 1509 in its present form is un 
satisfactory from several points of view. 

In the first place, we regret that the report on 
which this bill is based was prepared in secret and 
that the American Legion, farmers’ organizations, 
and labor groups, were not permitted to testify 
before the committee appointed by the President. 
We understand full well the necessity for secrecy 
in formulating plans for military campaigns, but 
we feel that the exercise of true democracy neces- 
sitates full opportunity for all groups concerned 
to participate in discussions of civilian programs 
designed for the postwar period. The report of 
the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to the 1943 convention states that 
this great organization, which represents six and 
one half million American citizens and which is 
widely experienced in vocational education and 
retraining, was actually refused an opportunity 
to appear before the committee. We feel that the 
groups consulted by the committee were not ade- 
quately representative of the several large groups 
of citizens which are vitally interested in the wel- 
fare and rehabilitation of men in the armed forces. 

In regard to the modus operandi of the plan 
proposed in Senate Bill 1509, we feel that it is un- 
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lair and undemocratic to restrict the training 
program to only those veterans selected by a 
group of personnel experts. Certainly aii veter- 
ans who have served their country for a reason- 
able period of time should be eligible to rehabili 
tation services in accordance with their previous 
training, experience, and desires. What will be 
the fate of those not chosen by the experts? Will 
boys returning from action be in condition emo- 
tionally to face a battery of experts with tests 
and measurements? It is our recommendation 
that a// boys with sufficient service record be per- 
mitted to choose their rehabilitation courses and 
that the services of the experts be advisory only. 

Senate Bill 1509 seems to have been written 
largely in the interests of training institutions 
rather than in the interests of the individual 
servicemen. We strongly urge that any program 
of retraining and rehabilitation have its orienta- 
tion in the needs of the veterans rather than in 
the needs of educational Even 
though we recognize the serious financial plight 
of many colleges and universities at the present 
time, we are adamant in our belief that the indi- 
vidual service man rather than the institutions 
should be subsidized. 


institutions. 


We believe also that sound democratic pro 
cedure in peace time demands that the service 
man be permitted to choose the institution he 
desires to attend rather than to be assigned arbi- 
trarily to an institution selected by personnel ex- 
perts. Federal control of funds for educational 
rehabilitation, to the extent of dictating the in- 
stitution which a veteran shall attend, is educa- 
tionally unsound as well as undemocratic. Spon- 
sors of this bill should recall the tremendous 
clamor against federal control when Senate Bill 
637 was debated recently. Yet S. 637 specifically 
declared against federal control. 

Since the amount of $50.00 per month is by 
no means a living wage, there seems to be no good 
reason for prohibiting a veteran from supplement- 
ing this amount by limited part-time work. Why, 
for instance, should a married soldier, sailor, or 
marine not be permitted to earn an additional 
amount by reasonable hours of work, to support 
himself, his wife, and his family, if any? Will not 
the restriction on part-time employment tend to 
work a hardship on married veterans—of which 
there will be thousands? 

We believe, also, that the interests of the 
veterans will be best served if the administration 
of the act is defined more clearly in the act. It 
seems unlikely that the Congress would vote a 
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billion dollar rehabilitation program with the 
administrative machinery so loosely defined and 
the relationship to other educational agencies 
in such a status of uncertainty. 

As a constructive measure to solve the prob- 
lems stated above, we strongly urge that a care 
fully selected committee be established with 
representation from veterans’ groups, labor or 
ganizations, farmers’ organizations and othe 
groups to discuss openly and freely a program 
so vital to the Nation as a whole. We are conti- 
dent that the veterans themselves and _ their 
families would agree with the recommendations 
herein set forth. We recommend also that all 
of the several agencies interested in rehabilita- 
tion be coordinated into a unified plan of action. 

In order to inform other Posts of our thinking 
with relation to this matter, we are sending 
copies of this letter to Labor Legion Posts 
throughout the Nation. We are also sending 
copies to Warren Atherton, National Commander 
of the American Legion; William Green, Presi- 
Labor: 


dent of the American Federation of 


Matthew Woll. Chairman of the Permanent 


Committee on Education of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; to the President of the United 
States and to appropriate Congressional Com- 


mittees. 


Sincerely yours, 
[IRVIN R. KUENZLI, 


Educational Director 


AFT Gratified by Major 
Legislative Achievement 


Miss Selma Borchardt, our legislative repre- 
sentative, lists as one of the most important leg- 
islative achievements of the American Federation 
of Teachers the part played by the organization 
in bringing about a complete redrafting of 
S. 1509, the rehabilitation bill for service men, 
Che original bill has now been altered to include 
the recommendations made by the AFT in co- 
operation with the Labor Legionnaires. Thou- 
sands—perhaps millions—of veterans of World 
War II will be better served because of the legis- 


lative activities of the AFT. 


Paul H. Douglas of the U. S. Marines 


A Teacher in Action 


By WALTER JOHNSON 


Walter Johnson, of the Depariment of History, University of Chicago, recently received one 
of the three awards given annually at that institution for the best teaching of the year. 


FAMILIAR sight on the University of 
A Chicago campus until 1942 was keen- 
eyed, broad shouldered, six-foot-three Paul H. 
Douglas, wearing a battered felt hat that looked 
as though he had picked it up in an ash can. 
His classes were heavily attended and were a 
constant inspiration to the students because of 
Douglas’s grasp of his subject, his ready wit, 
and his unfailing practice of hitching up his pants 
and stuffing in his shirt tail while, at the same 
time, brilliantly discussing the problems facing 
American labor. 

Douglas is an expert on social security and 
the problems involved in employer-employee 
relationships, and his authoritative book, Real 
Wages in the United States, has been frequently 
used by legislators in connection with the fram- 


ing of state and federal laws on wages. He has 
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been a vigorous supporter of the social and labor 
legislation of the New Deal, and he spent a 
great deal of time as an advisor in the framing 
of these laws. In 1929 and 1930 he led a citizens’ 
fight against Insull’s utility empire. When the 
Chicago police killed a number of strikers at the 
Republic Steel plant on Memorial Day, 1937, 
Douglas organized a citizens’ group to protest 
this outrage. 

From 1939 to 1942 Douglas was a member of 
the City Council from Chicago’s Fifth Ward, 
where he was the dynamic foe of the Kelly-Nash 
machine. He demonstrated to the city that one 
man with courage can fight the machine, and his 
example became a powerful stimulus for the 
forces of other 
things, Alderman Douglas outlined a program 


which showed how Mayor Kelly could reduce 


decent government. Among 
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taxes by the elimination of the ward heelers who 
were on the city payroll and by the establishment 
of a central purchasing agent for all city bureaus. 
He also showed that Mayor Kelly, in collabora- 
tion with the traction interests, was forcing on 
Chicago a street car franchise which opened the 
way for a property evaluation which was grossly 
unfair—a franchise which permitted, for instance, 
the private companies to include as their prop- 
erty horse cars that had disappeared from the 
streets fifty years before! Douglas was the only 
alderman to publish each year his income and 
expenses in office. The expenses of his office 
were more than his salary as alderman. As a 
result he had to rely on his teaching salary and 
book royalties to provide a living for his family. 
Characteristically, Douglas, in his last appear- 
ance in the City Council before leaving for serv- 
ice as a private in the Marines, attacked Mayor 
Kelly's political domination of the Chicago school 
system and left the following message for the 
people of Chicago: “Every dollar wasted in graft 
or padded payrolls is a dollar for Hitler and the 
Japs. If you really want to win the war, elimi- 
nate corruption and waste at home.” The Chicago 
Daily News wisely commented on this message 
the floor of 
has come a 


by writing: ‘“From—of all places! 
the Chicago City Council chamber 
real charter for democracy.” 

From the standpoint of the foreign situation 
Paul H. Douglas has a record which shows cour- 
age and foresight. He was a foe of the aggressor 
nations and the defeatists at home long before 
Pearl Harbor. In 1938 he spoke at a rally pro- 
testing the sell-out of Czechoslovakia at Munich. 
Two years later he became one of the charter 
members of William Allen White’s Committee to 
Defend America by Aiding the Allies, and he 
headed, for a time, the policy committee of the 
Chicago chapter. From the beginning Douglas 
realized the menace of fascism to the democratic 
way of life. He advocated checking this threat 
by aiding the allies fighting Hitler. In August, 
1940, he urged President Roosevelt to release 
fifty destroyers to England and publicly observed 
that “Hitler is out for the world. 
must resist Hitler or bow to him. The only way 
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to cooperate with Hitler is to resign democracy. 
To this America will never consent.” In Novem- 
ber, 1941, weeks before Pearl Harbor, Professor 
Douglas—when no other figure in the Illinois 
Democratic party had the fortitude—toured IIli- 
hois calling for support of President Roosevelt’s 
farsighted foreign policy. 
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Lt. Col. Julius Klein, Capt. Paul Douglas 
SOMEWHERE IN THE PACIFIC AREA 








In the spring of 1942 Douglas ran in the 
Democratic primary for United States Senator. 
He was motivated by the desire to offer the 
people of Illinois an anti-machine candidate who 
also was in complete support of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s domestic and foreign program. The 
Kelly-Nash through unprecedented 
efforts defeated this real champion of the com- 
mon man. Many observers feel that had Douglas 
won the primary nomination he could have de- 
feated The Chicago Tribune’s isolationist can- 
didate, C. Wayland Brooks, who won an easy 
victory over the Kelly-Nash machine man in 
the November election. Following the primary, 
Douglas enlisted as a private in the Marines. He 
had long felt the need of an all-out fight against 
the totalitarian menace. He had become a Quaker 
following World War I but he saw that this 
second World War was a conflict where force 
was justified to preserve freedom for mankind. 
After going through the arduous basic Marine 
training, this man of 50 was promoted to the 
rank of captain as a recognition of his extraordi- 
nary ability. For a time he was assigned as a 
lecturer for recruits on “What We're Fighting 


machine 
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For,” and now he is overseas in the Pacific war 
zone. 

When Captain Douglas returned to Chicago 
for a short leave in March, 1943, The Chicago 
Sun wisely and prophetically editorialized: 


“When the former alderman, professor and 
world authority on economics comes back to us 
after the war we believe he will have more to 
contribute to the home front than ever before. 
In the Marines he is learning as never before 
what the young men of America want: first, and 
right now, as he explains, the defense of our 
country; then, when that is accomplished, jobs 
and a chance to get married and have kids, and 
not be dumped on the streets; then some form of 
unity of nations to prevent future wars. Capt. 
Douglas isn’t learning these aims of young people 
from books; he is learning them from his buddies. 
We are certain that when the shooting ends he 
won't stop fighting for them. 


“Chicago salutes you now, Capt. Douglas, and 
will be waiting for you when victory is won.” 


A Letter roe Paul Douglas 
from General A. F. Lorenzen 


I am personally very proud of the Captain. I well 
remember when he asked Captain Clayton, one of my 
proteges, if he would be good enough to effect an ap 
pointment for him with me, which he did. 

It was the first time I had had the pleasure of meeting 
him. I had always held him in very high regard. He told 
me that he had had an understanding with Mrs. Doug- 
las that if he were unsuccessful in his campaign for the 
United States Senate he had planned to enter the Serv- 
ice. When he told me that he was not interested at that 
time in the securing of a commission I was naturally 
astonished because of the many degrees I knew he was 
the possessor of, and asked him why, to which he re- 
plied that for the kind of duty he was seeking he felt 
he was not qualified to carry a commission. I said, 
“What do you mean, Mr. Douglas—do you want com- 
bat duty?” He said, “Yes, sir,” whereupon I inquired 
about his age. He said he was slightly past fifty but 
insisted that he was in good physical condition 

Upon inquiring what branch of the Service he pre- 
ferred, he expressed a preference for the Marine Corps 
I said, “You certainly know how to pick them tough.” 
I then made an appointment for him with Colonel Ford- 
ney of the Marines and Commander Goldensen of the 
Navy so that he might discuss the matter further with 
them. Naturally, both of these old-timers saw in Doug- 
las some real material and a great opportunity. 

I then proceeded to Washington for the purpose of 
seeing Secretary Knox, but found that he had that morn- 
ing arrived in Chicago. Hence I called on Assistant 
Secretary Ralph Bard, who showed keen interest in 
Douglas’ ambitions. Secretary Bard called General Hol- 
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comb, advised him that I had very strongly recom- 
mended waivers being granted because of age, and this 
same recommendation was also made by Colonel Ford- 
ney. The result was that, with the waivers granted, Pri- 
vate Paul Douglas found himself in the Marines a few 
days later. 

A short time after I received a very confidential let- 
ter from him from Parris Island in which he stated he 
had just taken an examination in a class of 80 and, as 
one might have expected, he came out number one man 
and that he was now Private First Class Paul Douglas. 
Some weeks later he took a similar examination for 
Corporal and later again for Staff Sergeant with the 
same result. A short time after, I heard from his com- 
manding officer at Parris Island with the suggestion 
that I write a letter of recommendation to accompany 
some other letters for the further promotion of Douglas. 

I was also informed that Douglas had worked out 
some new rules and regulations which he took to Wash- 
ington, and while there I received a wire from Douglas 
worded about as follows: “With a heart full of gratitude 
I am pleased to advise that I have just received my 
commission and am now Captain Paul Douglas, 
U.S.M.C.R..” 

He wanted action. He trained for it, took his eight 
and eleven mile a day hikes with the rest of them and 
as we all know is in the thick of it in the South 
Pacific area. 

I have often said that having read considerable of 
the life of Abraham Lincoln, Captain Paul Douglas has 
more of his characteristics than any man I have ever 
come in contact with. I am very genuinely proud of 
him. He is a credit not only to the City of Chicago 
and State of Illinois but a credit to the nation and I 
am sure will never be found wanting in the performance 
of his duties 

Sincerely yours, 
A. F. LORENZEN, 
Brig. Gen. Ret’d 





What Paul Douglas 
Says of the AFT 


I have been a member of the American 
Federation of Teachers for nearly fifteen 
years, and I regard the Federation as nec- 
essary to protect the economic interests of 
teachers, to obtain and enforce adequate 
tenure provisions which will enable teach- 
ers to become freer men and women, and 
to aid in interpreting both organized labor 
and education to each other. I have seen 
the American Federation of Teachers make 
valuable contributions to the general cause 
of education in a number of cities, and thus 
far I have never seen it abuse its powers.— 
PAUL DOUGLAS. 








— 
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Business Does Nicely 


A digest of Nathan Robertson's article in the December issue of the 
“American Federationist.” 


ORPORATIONS today are paying the high- 
> est taxes in history; but they are paying 
terrific taxes because they are making terrific 
profits. A fact which is given little or no pub- 
licity in the public press is that corporation in- 
comes have risen much faster than their taxes. 
Even after paying the relatively high taxes of 
1943, corporations will have more than twice 
as much profit left as they had in the last peace- 
time year—1939 
corporations. 


a rather good year for the 


In comparing corporation profits with wages, 
propagandists are likely to point to the increase 
in the total amount of money being paid in 
wages, ignoring the fact that these wages are 
now divided among millions of additional work- 
ers who previously were unemployed, and that 
the workers are putting in many more hours of 
work each week than in pre-war days. 

Even in manufacturing industries, where there 
have been more increases than elsewhere, wage 
rates per hour of work have risen only 32 per 
cent, according to War Labor Board estimates. 
The increase for labor generally is much lower. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that indus- 
try’s profits are figured after all expenses are 
deducted. 
same way, increased living costs would more 
than equal the increases in wage rates. 


If labor’s wages were measured the 


Here is a table showing how corporation profits 
for 1943 compare with those in 1939, 1929, and 
the first years of World War I, according to U.S. 
Treasury figures: 


Profits Before Profits After 


Taxes Taxes 
1943 (est.) . .£$22,000,000,000 $8,550,000,000 
1939 .. §,272,000,000 4,040,000,000 
1929 . 9,300,000,000 8,100,000,000 
1917 .. 10,000,000,000 7,700,000,000 
1918 ; ..  7,700,000,000 4,500,000,000 
1919 ; ..  9,300,000,000 6,900,000,000 


Huge Undistributed Profits Accumulate 

“One thing that has helped to fool the public 
this time is that, unlike the last war, dividends 
have not zoomed to new heights. The corpora- 
tions are playing a cagey game with their profits. 
They know that big dividends and a speculative 
stock market would inflame the country. So 
they are holding on to their profits. 

“The result is that even many stockholders 
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don’t realize how much the corporations are mak- 
ing because their dividend checks, by and large, 
are about the same as before the war. As a 
matter of fact, dividend payments for all cor- 
porations are somewhat lower than they were 
in 1936 and 1937, and only slightly higher than 
in 1939. 

“But the dividends are no measure of profits. 
Only about half of the profits are being paid out 
in dividends. The lush stock bonuses will be held 
until after the war. How lush they will be can 
be seen from the fact that from 1941 to 1943, 
inclusive, undistributed profits of almost $12,- 
000,000,000 were piled up by the corporations. 

“The Securities and Exchange Commission re- 
cently reported that the corporations have $33,- 
000,000,000 in quick, liquid assets. 


Tax Laws Provide Loopholes 

“Some people find it hard to believe such 
astronomical figures in the face of a 90 per cent 
excess profits tax. But they don’t know all the 
loopholes Congress has provided in that tax for 
the corporations. First of all, they get a 10 
per cent refund out of the 90 per cent tax, so 
the net tax is only 81 per cent. 

“But more important is the method Congress 
has provided for measuring the excess profits 
A cor 
poration can choose either of two very lenient 


that are subject to the 81 per cent tax. 


yardsticks for measuring its excess profits. That's 
a special little trick provided for the corpora- 
An in- 
dividual has to pay what he is told to pay, but 
a corporation is given a choice. 

“Tf the corporation was making a lot of money 
before the war, as many companies were, it can 
use that volume of profits as the measure of its 
exemption from excess profits taxes. Thus, if 
the corporation was making a profit of 30, 40 or 
even 100 per cent on its invested capital, it can 
continue to do so today without paying any ex- 
cess profits tax. Many corporations are escap- 
ing their share of excess profits through this loop- 
hole. 

“On the other hand, if the corporation has a 
big invested capital as compared with its profits, 
it can measure its exemption on the basis of this 
invested capital. 


tions which no other taxpayers enjoy. 


Many huge corporations, like 
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the steel and railroad companies, have millions 
of dollars invested many years ago and long since 
thrown away, on which they are entitled to col- 
lect profits now without paying excess profits 
taxes. An investment trust which milked the 
public of $100,000,000 and tossed it away on 
the stock market can earn a very high return on 
its real value today without paying excess profits 
taxes by measuring its profits against the original 
investment of $100,000,000 long since lost and 
forgotten. 

“These are only the most obvious of the loop- 
holes. There are many more and the tax lawyers 
are devising new ones every day. 

“Even those lush profit figures in our table 
don’t reflect a lot of real profits the corporations 
are realizing from their wartime booms. Some of 
them are covering up profits in their deprecia- 
tion and depletion reserves. Most of the war 
manufacturers have been virtually given new 
plants by the government during the war. They 
are buying about $5,000,000,000 worth of new 
plants and equipment from their war profits in 
addition to the figures already shown. Further- 
more, the government has built about $14,000,- 
000,000 worth of plants with its own money, 
which the corporations have options to buy after 
the war and will probably get for a song. 


“Beyond all of this, those huge taxes the cor- 
porations are paying are not total losses to them 
by a long sight. They still have a claim even on 
the taxes. Congress has kindly provided that if 
they have losses after the war, they can go back 
and get refunds from the Treasury on their war 
taxes. If the war should end by the end of next 
year, the corporations would have a $26,000,- 
000,000 reserve piled up out of which they could 
demand refunds for any losses sustained. This 
is a virtual guarantee to them of normal profits 
for two years after the war. Before his recent 
resignation, Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Guy Helvering warned that the extent of these 
refunds would shock the public. 

“Despite all of these profits and all of these 
tax concessions, the corporations are putting on a 
drive in Congress to repeal or modify the con- 
tract renegotiation law which permits the gov- 
ernment to revise war contracts in order to re- 
cover grossly excessive profits. 


Corporations Plead Poverty 
“The corporations have tried to convince Con- 


gress that they were facing ruin and wouldn't 
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have enough left after the war to continue in 
business. Some of the most sensational testi- 
mony on war profits came from their reluctant 
lips and from the testimony of official witnesses 
in connection with that hoggish drive for more 
profits. 

“Undersecretary of War Robert P. Patterson, 
usually pretty much of a conservative, did most 
to expose the ludicrous position of the corpora- 
tions which were pleading poverty. He testi- 
fied that by the end of next year the money- 
making corporations would have the equivalent 
of a postwar reserve of more than $42,000,000,- 
000. 

“This sum is bigger than the entire national 
income in the last year of the Hoover Adminis- 
tration. It is bigger than the huge public debt 
that the corporations were screaming about at 
the start of the war, when it was being used to 
feed and clothe unemployed. Yet sensational as 
this figure was, it was ignored by the newspapers 
which had devoted so much space to the poverty 
stories of the corporation spokesmen. 

“Actually, Patterson was conservative in his 
estimate. 
latest estimates, the total turns out to be some- 
$55,000,000,000 and $70,000 


Revising his figures on the basis of 
where between 
000,000, depending upon how much the corpora- 
tions eventually realize out of the war plants the 
government has built for them during the war. 
Here are the total reserves and collateral benefits 
the corporations will have by the end of 1944 
from their war business in addition to the divi- 
dends paid: 


Postwar refunds from excess profits taxes $ 2,000,000,000 
Undistributed profits, 1941-1944......... 22,000,000,000 
New plants financed out of profits....... 5,000,000,000 
New plants financed by the government 14,000,000,000 
War taxes available for refunds........ 26,000,000,000 


“Still more profits have been hidden by call- 
ing them salaries. The salaries of corporation 
executives have sky-rocketed. Patterson em- 
phasized this by saying that increases in corpora- 
tion salaries from $5,000 to $50,000 were a ‘very 
common thing.’ 

“The position of the corporations was well 
summarized by the Treasury in the recent tax 
hearings. It reported that they were piling up 
during the war excess profits equal to five years 
of peacetime profits. Referring to the provisions 
for refunds of war taxes, it said that ‘even under 
quite pessimistic assumptions, wartime income 
of corporations in the aggregate is sufficient to 
absorb most of the conceivable postwar losses 
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if they occurred in the first two years after the 
war. 

“Despite such testimony by the Treasury, all 
backed by facts and figures, the House Ways 
and Means Committee turned down the request 
for the levying of another $1,100,000,000 in cor- 


poration taxes. It limited the increase to $616.,- 


000,000, and in return gave the corporations 
some concessions on the contract renegotiation 
law. The corporations are driving for still more 
concessions in the Senate and probably will get 
them. 

“The pledge of no new war millionaires has 
been forgotten.” 


Helpful Suggestions in the Preparation of 
Your Federal Income Tax 


By HERMAN DRUCKER, C.P.A., Local 5, N.Y. 


NDER the Current Tax Payment Act of 
U 1943 the government now reaches the maxi- 
mum number of taxpayers, and collections will 
reach the highest level in the history of our 
country. War entails astronomical costs and all 
of us are called upon to pay a proportional share, 
depending upon our ability and capacity to pay. 

The object of this article is to assist teachers 
in the preparation of the tax returns, enumerat- 
ing some of the more common types of income 
and deductions items. Bear in mind that a mini- 
19c on $1.00 can be 
effected by listing a proper deduction, since the 


mum saving of at least 


combined normal tax and surtax amount to 19% 
on the first $2000 of taxable income. This does 
not mean gross income, but gross income less 
deductions, credit for personal exemptions, de- 
pendents, and earned income. 


WHAT FORM SHALL I USE? 

In an effort to simplify the returns for the 
vast majority of small taxpayers, Form 1040 A 
has been devised. Calculations are reduced to a 
minimum on this short form. You may use this 
optional form provided: 

1. Your income is wholly from salary, wages, inter 


est, dividends on annuities and was earned while 
you were in this country. 


tm 


Your gross income does not exceed $3,000 

3. You and your spouse use the same form if 
you elect to file individual returns. A joint re- 
turn may be filed on this form, provided the com- 
bined income is not more than $3,000. 


Form 1040, the regular tax blank, must be 
used by all others. 

A categorical “yes” or “no” as to which form 
to use cannot be given. In many cases it may 
be necessary to work out both forms to determine 
which will yield the least tax liability. 
deductions are more than 6%, by all means use 
Form 1040. 


If your 


For example, if you own a house 
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and pay interest and taxes, or if you have sub- 
stantial losses or contributions, use Form 1040. 


WHAT BASIS SHALL I USE? 

A salaried individual should report on a cash 
basis, including in income the cash received dur- 
ing the year, and should deduct those deductible 
items which have actually been paid during the 
calendar year. The date of receipt and payment 
governs. For example: 

1. You owe interest on a mortgage but did not pay 

it until Jan., ‘44. This cannot be deducted. 

2. Interest is due you from July 1, 1943, to June 30, 
1944, payment to be made on June 30, 1944 
None of this interest is taxable in 1943 

3. In the above case, if interest was due on Dec. 
31, 1943, and you nevertheless did not collect it 
when it was due because it was not convenient 
tor you to collect it on that date, it must be in- 
cluded as income for 1943 since it is classified as 
an item of “Constructive Receipt.” The same 
reasoning applies to interest earned on your sav 
ing bank deposits during 1943 but not entered in 
vour pass book until 1944. 


INCOME 


Wages, and Compensation for 
Personal Services 


Salaries, 


Space is provided in the return for employer’s 
name, location, gross amount less deductible ex- 
penses. The gross amount refers to your total 
annual earnings before any deductions for With- 
holding, Social Security (where teachers work for 
private business schools) State Unemployment 
Contributions (employer’s share), pension de- 
ductions, etc. Your employer reports your gross 
income to the Treasury Department. 

Teachers may deduct the following items: 

1. Union dues. 

2. State Insurance Taxes—if you 

make partial contribution. 

3. Professional and technical texts, and periodicals 

and magazines used in connection with teaching. 

4. Payment to an employment agency. 


Unemployment 
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5. Expenses in connection with travel on a sabbati- 
cal leave, where traveling is required and the 
teacher must account to his supervisor about such 
leave. 

Do not deduct tuitions paid for courses to- 
wards increments. 

Any deductions should be fully explained in a 

statement attached to the return. 
Dividends 
Since most teachers are on a cash basis, divi- 
dends must be included in income, provided they 
are received on or before December 31, 1943. 
Any dividends declared in 1943 but received in 
1944 must be included in 1944 income. 


Interest on Corporation Bonds, Bank De- 
posits, and Notes 

Interest received, including the “constructive 
receipts” on bank deposits and corporate coupon 
bonds, is taxable income for 1943. You likewise 
have income if you cash in your life insurance 
policy and the proceeds exceed the premium 
which was paid, or the company issues interest 
on a paid-up life policy. Many persons have 
purchased corporate bonds between “interest 
dates.” For example, if you bought, on March 
31, at par, a 4%, $1000 bond which pays inter- 
est on January 1 and July 1, the purchase price 
would be $1010 (face + $10.00 interest). Al- 
though you would receive $40 during the year, 
only $30 would be taxable since the receipt on 
July 1 of $20 included a return for the accrued 
interest to March 31. Likewise, if you sold the 
bond between interest dates, the interest includ- 
ed in the selling price must be reported as income. 


Interest on Government Obligations 

Interest may be paid on a variety of govern- 
mental obligations, some of which may be fully 
taxable, others partly taxable, and others non- 
taxable. If the obligation was issued after March 
1, 1941, it is fully taxable. United States Savings 
Bonds which were issued prior to this date are 
subject to the surtax only, to the extent of the 
interest received in excess of the first $5000 of 
these bonds owned. Other items of interest sub- 
ject to the surtax only are interest on share ac- 
counts in Federal Saving & Loan Associations 
issued prior to March 28, 1942, and instrumen- 
talities of the United States issued prior to March 
1, 1941. 

The obligations issued after March 1, 1941 are 
subject to normal tax, surtax, and victory tax. 

During 1941 and thereafter, the taxpayer was 
given the option to report the interest on Sav- 


ings Bonds either when redeemed or as the re- 
demption price increased. Whatever basis was 
selected must be continued in the_ following 
years. In the first year of its adoption, the in- 
terest income must be adjusted to reflect the 
total increase in the redemption price to the end 
of the current year. Series A to D were issued 
prior to March 31, 1941, whereas Series E & F 
were issued subsequent to this date. 

Interest upon obligations of a state, territory, 
or any political subdivision thereof may be ex- 
cluded from gross income, as likewise the inter- 
est on Federal Postal Saving accounts if made 
prior to March 1, 1941. 


Income from Annuities and Pensions 

It may be that only part of your income from 
annuities or pensions is taxable. If, for example, 
during the course of your service in the school 
system you have had periodic deductions which 
aggregate $5000, this is the cost basis of the 
pension. If you receive $1150 during each year 
of retirement, only $150 (3% of $5000) is tax- 
able income. The remaining $1000 will reduce 
the cost basis. Thus for the first five years the 
pension or annuity payments would include $150 
of taxable income, but any payments subsequent 
to the fifth year would be taxable in full, since 
the cost would have been fully recovered. 

In the event that you have been retired but 
did not make any contributions towards the fund, 
such retirement pay is taxable in full. 

Income from any of the sources listed below 
is to be excluded in total from your gross income: 

Sickness and health policies, compensation for 
personal injuries, (although some adjustment 
may be necessary if you previeusly deducted 
medical expenses), Social Security, Veterans of 
World War I, widows or veterans or any special 
allotments to the dependents of members of the 
armed forces. 


Capital and Non-Capital Gains and Losses 

This section of the law may invoke complica- 
tions and advice should be sought if difficulties 
arise. Form 1040 must be used together with a 
separate schedule. 

The most common types of capital assets are 
stocks and bonds or real estate privately owned 
(not as a business). It does not refer to mer- 
chandise which you might trade in regularly, nor 
to assets which are subject to depreciation. In 
this connection, if you sustain a loss on the sale 
of your personal residence or your automobile, 
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such loss may not be deducted. On the other 
hand, if a gain results, it is taxable. 

Capital Gains and Losses must be segregated 
into: 


1. Short Term Gains and Losses (held not more 
than six months), and included at 100% 
Long Term Gains and Losses (held for more than 
six months), and included at 50% 


Rents and Royalties 

If you own property and rent it out, the ex- 
cess of rental income over expenditures plus de- 
preciation must be included in income. Schedule 
Cl must be completed on Form 1040. 

Undoubtedly we find a number of instances 
in which you rent part of your house. You should 
pro-rate the expenses where this condition exists, 
inasmuch as part of these expenses are in con- 
nection with the personal portion of your resi- 
dence. 

Receipts from Business 
Schedule C2 of Form 1040 must be used 


Other Income 
You may have income other than the sources 
enumerated above, as, for example, partnership 
income. In this case your entire share of part- 
nership income must be reported whether dis- 
tributed or not. Other income may take the form 
of alimony payments or earnings of minor chil- 


dren where the parent is legally entitled to them. 


DEDUCTIONS 
Contributions 
Schedule D on Form 1040 must be filled in. 
Bear in mind that the deduction for contribu- 
tions must not exceed 15% of your net income 
without the benefit of these deductions. They 
must have been paid to recognized religious or 
charitable organizations. The payment need 
not be in cash, as it may take the form of cloth- 
ing or other property which must be taken at its 
fair market value at the time you make the do- 
nation. 


Interest 
You may deduct all interest paid, unless pay- 
ment is in connection with non-taxable income. 
Complete Schedule E on Form 1040. 


Taxes 
Schedule F on Form 1040 should be complet- 
ed. Some of the more common tax deductions 
are: state, admissions, utilities, clubs, safe de- 
posit boxes, auto license, auto use stamp, trans- 
portation, and sales taxes if separately stated on 
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your purchases 

Such items as Social Security, retailer's ex 
cise tax on jewelry, furs, or cosmetics, floor taxes 
on alcohol, tires, tubes, or liquor, are not de 


ductible by you as the purchaser 


Losses by Fire, Theft, Storm, or Casualty 

A full explanation of the loss should be noted 
in Schedule G on Form 1040 provided you have 
not recovered insurance. This section should also 
cover war losses sustained during 1943 only. A 
loss on any personal property, whether connect 
ed with a business or not, which is the result of 
a casualty, may be deducted. 


Medical and Dental Expenses 
The deduction with adequate supporting evi 
dence is limited to the amount in excess of 5% 
of your net income without this deduction, sub 
ject to the further qualification that it may not 
exceed: 


$2500 for the head of the family or husband 

and wife filing a joint return. 

$1250 for single individuals. 

The deduction must have been paid in 1943, 
either in connection with your own family or for 
a dependent and may be taken only by the per 
son who has made the disbursement. If you have 
had extraordinary medical expenses, the question 
whether to file joint or individual returns will 
require your most careful consideration in order 
to take full advantage of this deduction. 

In addition to the more common medical ex- 
penditures, this allowance includes payments for 
drugs and medicines, hospitalization, nurses, ex 
penses during pregnancy, and premiums for 
health and accident insurance. This list is not 
inclusive. 


VICTORY TAX 

In addition to the regular normal and surtax. 
all taxpayers who have a Victory Tax income in 
excess of $624 must pay a Victory Tax of 5% 
of such income. Victory Tax net income is not 
the same as income subject to normal tax or 
surtax. No personal items may be deducted in 
computing Victory Tax income. For example, 
interest and taxes on your residence are allow- 
able deductions for the normal tax and surtax, 
but are not permissible for Victory Tax. We ex- 
clude from Victory Tax income: 

1. Interest on government obligations subject 
to surtax only. 

2. Gain on capital assets. 
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We may not deduct any expenses unless they 
are in connection with a trade or business or in 
the collection or production of income. 
Although the gross tax is 5“, nevertheless the 
following credits are allowed against this tax 
Rate Maximum 


1. Single person or married pet 


son not living with spouse 25% $ 500 

Each dependent .. 2% 101 
2. Married person living with 

husband or wife filing sepa 

rate returns +0‘ S01 

Each dependent +r! of 10 

Married person filing a singk 

or joint return for both spouses 

or head of a family..... 10% 100( 

Each dependent (head ot a 

family, less one)........ . 2% 100 


If joint returns are filed and each spouse has 
had income of more than $624, the exemption is 
$1248. 


CONCLUSION 


Retain all data which have 


served as “working papers’ to compile your tax 


papers and 


return. You may be called upon to substantiate 
all items of income and deductions. On or be- 
fore January 31, 1944, your employer should 


have furnished you with copies of either W2, 
V2, or 1099 forms, 
with the Collector of Internal Revenue. 


which your employer filed 
These 
forms list your earnings and deductions for Vic- 
tory Tax and Withholding Tax. 

Do not wait until the last day to compile and 
file your return. If difficulties arise, go to the 
office of the Collector of Internal Revenue for as- 


sistance. 


State Federation President 
Appointed AFL Organizer 


M. O. Hawbaker, president of the Indiana 
Council of Teachers’ Unions, has been appointed 
field representative on the American Federation 
of Labor staff to organize public school teachers, 
Mr. Hawbaker, who was one of the organizers 
of the South Bend local and served as first presi- 
dent of that local, has had wide experience in 
classroom teaching and in teachers’ organizations, 
He was recommended to AFL President William 
Green by a special committee of the AFT Execu- 
tive Council. Mr. Hawbaker will replace Harry 
Hazel, who accepted a position teaching men in 
the armed forces at Fenn College in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 





The U.S. War 


that teachers do considerable traveling, has 


Department, knowing 
asked us to announce that you or your 
friends may have material which is of mili- 
tary value and will advance an important 
phase of the war effort. 

Large-scale maps (1:500,000 or larger) 
of areas outside the United States, Canada, 
and Great Britain are sought by the Army 
Map Service, Corps of Engineers. Foreign 
city plans, especially of smaller cities, on a 
scale of not less than 1:25,000 (2% inches 
to a mile) and guide books are needed, as 
well as gazeteers, postal guides, place lexi- 
cons, and important atlases. Also, road 
maps and topographical and_ geological 
maps on a scale not smaller than 1:1,000,- 
000 (16 miles to the inch), aerial photo- 
graphs, survey notes, and geodetic control 


data are useful. The more recently they 





FOREIGN MAPS WANTED FOR MILITARY USE 


were issued the better. 

Kindly report all data to the nearest 
Army Map Service Library Branch, giving 
exact title, authority, date, and scale. Ad- 


dress communications as follows: War 
Department Army Map Service, Corps of 
Engineers, U.S. Army. The New York 


Branch is located at 1270 Sixth Avenue; 
the Chicago Branch, at 79 W. Monroe St.; 
the San Francisco Branch, at 74 New 
Montgomery St. 

Any material not available as a gift 
should be specified as such; reproduction 
will be made and the originals returned to 
the owner. 

Material printed in the United States, 
Great Britain, or the British Dominions, 
and issuances from such obvious sources as 
the National Geographic Society are not 
needed, as they are already on file. 
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American Labor Conference 
on International Affairs 
Issues Quarterly Review 


INTERNATIONAL POSTWAR PROBLEMS, Vol. 1, 
No. 1, December, 1943. Quarterly Review of the Ameri- 
can Labor Conference on International Affairs, 9 East 
46th St., New York 17, N.Y. $1 a copy, $3 a year. 


HE first issue of Jnternational Postwar Problems, 

the quarterly review of the American Labor Con- 
ference on International Affairs, is a timely and stimulat- 
ing contribution to the study of the critical problems 
of national and world reconstruction. 

The American Labor Conference on International Af 
fairs was formed some months ago by labor leaders of 
the AFL, the CIO, and the Railroad Brotherhoods. The 
organization is international in character, both in the 
scope of its studies and in the composition of its mem- 
bership. The study group seeks the cooperation not only 


of American labor leaders and scholars, but also of rep 
resentatives of European labor and of foreign scholars 
who have found refuge in this country. Although the 
Conference has already prepared a number of studies 
and has been issuing a bi-weekly news service for the 
labor press, the new quarterly, Jnternational Postwar 
Problems, is designed to meet a special need. 

This country has been flooded with literature about 
postwar problems, but a clear and systematic presenta 
tion of organized labor’s views and demands as to the 
international postwar order has been lacking. With the 
first issue of International Postwar Problems a fine be 
ginning has been made to meet this situation, though, 
of course, all contributions express the personal views 
of their authors, rather than official views of organiza- 
tions. 

The first issue of International Postwar Problems is 
primarily devoted to economic and _ social problems, 
but the burning political questions of the coming world 
order are by no means overlooked. The most fateful 
problem of our time, that of whether the world after the 
war shall be governed by force or by the law of an 
international organization of justice and peace has been 
tackled by all authors who have contributed political 
articles. 


William Green and Clinton Golden 
Urge Internationa! Institutions 

William Green, president of the AFL, defines both 
the economic and the political aims of labor in the inter 
national field, and emphasizes its determination to work 
and fight for them. He also insists upon the establish 
ment of international institutions designed and equipped 
“to preserve the peace on the basis of international law 
and order.” Clinton S. Golden, a leader of the CIO and 
officer of the War Production Board, urges a federation 
of free peoples, “created by representatives democrati- 
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cally selected by the people who themselves have the will 
for peace and the determination to make it lasting and 


secure.” 


MacliIver Condemns Power Alliance 

The problem of a democratic international organiza 
tion versus a mere power-alliance is examined with great 
clarity by Professor Robert M. Maclver. This leading 
American sociologist attempts to prove that a postwar 
order based on an alliance of the three or four great 
powers would unavoidably contain in itself the seeds of 
discord and war, regardless of how sincerely their leaders 
at present might be bent upon the preservation of en 
during peace and lasting cooperation. The goal of a 
lasting peace, he maintains, can be achieved only by an 
international organization with equal rights and duties 
of all peoples, an organization which is willing and abk 
to keep the peace by a monopoly of military power. 

Which of these alternatives the world ultimately 
chooses will unquestionably determine the fate of man 
kind for many years to come. What MaclIver overlooks, 
however, or at least fails to stress, is the fact that this 
war is not waged between principles only, but also be 
tween great powers. It follows that an international or 
ganization can emerge from this war only if it is pre 
pared and organized by these powers. To achieve this 
result these Great Powers must exercise their authority 
and power until the time has come for transferring the 
supreme decisions about international questions to the 
new international authority. The Great Powers should 
not be criticized for having announced, in Moscow, 
Cairo, and Teheran, their determination to build such 
an organization and to act as trustees until this goal has 
been achieved. They should be condemned only if 
their exercise of power moves along imperialistic lines 
and does not help but hinders the achievement of this 
democratic international world organization. 


Hansen and Halasi Discuss Need for 
Full Employment 

The economic and social aims of labor for the postwar 
world—the topic to which the first issue of Jnternational 
Postwar Problems gives main emphasis—are explored by 
four authors. Alvin H. Hansen and Albert Halasi ex- 
amine the problems of full employment as the central 
economic problems of our time, while Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer and Alfred Braunthal deal with the problems of 
social security and labor’s rights generally, which have 
emerged as the most crucial current social problems 

Alvin Hansen, a penetrating thinker on economic 
problems, analyzes the employment problems of post 
war America. The results at which he arrives are briefly 
that we cannot hope to keep up anything approaching 
full employment in the early postwar period unless we 
plan, and are ready to finance, a very large program of 
public works and public development, involving a vol- 
ume of construction of about eighteen billion dollars 
Hansen further stresses the fact that, generally speaking, 
a policy of full employment depends mainly upon a 
rational compensatory fiscal policy. The question, for 
example, of whether public debt should be increased or 
decreased, should always be considered in relation to a 
national policy of economic stability and full employ- 
ment. 
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The problems of full employment in the international 
sphere are treated by Albert Halasi, an economist of 
European and American repute, in a very suggestive 
manner. What is most valuable in Halasi’s contribution 
is the fact that he not only gives a brief sketch of all 
major employment problems and proposed solutions, but 
also emphasizes that what is generally understood by a 
policy of full employment, actually involves a qualita 
tive as well as a quantitative factor. What is needed is 
not merely a high quantity, but also a high quality of 
employment. What Halasi, consequently, calls a “high 
quality full employment” is a dynamic concept which 
presupposes social security and dynamic economic de 


velopment. 


Altmeyer Urges International Cooperation 
in Social Security 


Of the authors who deal with social problems in the 
more restricted sense, Arthur J. Altmeyer, the progres 
sive chairman of the Social Security Board, has con 
tributed an article on the necessity of international co 
operation in the field of social security. Altmeyer is an 
ardent and able advocate of adequate social security 
Social security, as defined in his article, is not only a 
humanitarian, but also an economic concept. Thus con 
ceived, social security is one of the most effective means 
of promoting higher standards of living, that is to say, 
of living on a higher economic level. International co 
operation in the field of social security, according to 
this official head of the American social security system, 
is needed 
economic well-being, and is the embodiment of the chief 


“since it contributes to political stability, to 


moral concept which distinguishes the United Nations 
from the Axis powers—namely, belief in the innate dig 


nity and worth of the common man.” 


Braunthal Urges Fuller Cooperation 
with ILO 


Alfred Braunthal’s article deals with that complex of 
problems which lies in the immediate sphere of labor’s 
activities within the framework of an international or 
der. To what extent can labor’s own rights be secured 
and developed by a world-organization? The author, a 
well-known student of European and American labor 
questions, answers this question first by analyzing the 
fundamental rights of labor, which he terms “labor’s 
four freedoms”—freedom of association, freedom and 
job-security, freedom and equality of opportunity, and 
freedom from want. He then realistically examines the 
extent to which these rights of labor are—or, more 
properly speaking, are not—realities in the present-day 
world. He concludes with the suggestion that an Inter 
national Labor Charter be drawn which should embrace 
that minimum of labor standards and rights which can 
be realized even in poor countries; that the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization be equipped with sufficient 
authority to make it a factor in the enforcement of 
this charter; and that the economic cooperation which 
is needed in the international field be directed towards 
the economic and social development of all countries, 
especially of all backward countries, and be closely con 
nected with the work of the ILO 


It is worth noting that the first issue of the Review 
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also includes a survey of recent literature. It contains 
a digest of 73 publications on postwar economic secur 
ity which have recently appeared in the United States; 
a survey of recent developments in the field of social 
security in the British Empire, the United States and 
Latin America; and a brief analysis of the American 
and British plans of an international currency and credit 
organization 


JOHN L. CHILDS 


The New York Legislature 
Publishes a Text-book 
THE AMERICAN STORY OF INDUSTRIAL AND 
LABOR RELATIONS, by the New York State Legis 
lative Committee on Industrial and Labor Conditions 
1943; 314 pages 


HIS book is an innovation in text-book making, A 
legislative committee has sponsored a book to be 
used by future citizens in high schools in New York 
and elsewhere as the basis of a specific course in indus- 
trial and labor relations. The first four chapters deal 
with crucial stages in American economic history: 1790, 
1860, 1890 and 1940. Part 2 is devoted to unfair labor 
practices, unions of workers’ own choosing, unfair union 
practices, industrial peace, minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours, workmen’s compensation, and social security 
Part 3 is devoted to current and postwar industrial and 
labor relations 
The get-up of the book is lavish and attractive. In a 


book of 316 pages there are 297 illustrations: unique 
pictures, charts, and diagrams, some of which adorn and 
clarify the text, and others of which are too difficult for 
high school students. In a final section suggestions have 
been made on library activities, general bibliography 
biography, general reports, topics, and visual aids. No 
expense has been spared to issue a tasteful and interest 
ing text. 

contront us 


Two important principle 


First, what dangers of indoctrination arise when a legis 


questions ol 


lative committee under the control of one political party 
prescribes the content of a text-book? Second, what 
freedom is left to the professional staff of an educational 
system to accept or reject a text-book of a legislative 
committee? It is no answer to these questions to say 
that the book was submitted to representative employers 
and labor leaders for their criticism and comment. Other 
books may not be so submitted. Nor is it relevant to 
argue that the state will merely prescribe such a course 
but not impose such a text. The indirect exercise ol 
power may be more compulsive than direct imposition 


WOOLF COLVIN 
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Lincoln in Pictures and Poetic Prose 


‘4. Lincoln” by Vikine Press, New 
York $3.50 


Jumes Daugherty; 


This is truly a moving and tender book telling the 
in rhythmic and colorful prose, and in 


(brown and black) lithographs in the 


Lincoln story 
forty two color 
vigorously alive style familiar to those who know James 
Daugherty’s drawings 

His striking and masculine style is particularly suited 
to the character of Lincoln, the pioneer boy. Daugherty 
has used a similar treatment with great success in “Dan 
iel Boone,” another Viking Press book 
lithographs, most of them full pages (74%2” x 1034” 
The stirring scenes of pioneer days, early electioneering 


There are forty 


and heroic battles of the Civil War have a lively move 


ment of line that remove them miles from the usual 


historical’ picture 

In his prose style Daugherty achieves a poetry that 
blends with the salty vigor of pioneer dialect and primi 
tive scenes. Economically moving from episode to epi 
sode in the well-known life of his subject, he pauses to 
present leisurely and characteristic close-ups that show 
Lincoln in his daily relations to neighbors, partners, 
family, government officials and army officers. He has 
interspersed his narrative with truly choice selections 
from Whitman, whose homely and deeply loving lines on 
Lincoln and America strike a chord in true harmony 
with Daugherty’s pictures and words 

An unusual characteristic of the book is the thumbnail 
l thus we 
have John Brown great in his fiery madness, A. Brady 
Civil War, Francis Carpenter, 


Barton, the 


portraits of coloriul persons “along the way” 
the photographer of the 
who painted Lincoln’s portrait, and Clara 
timid little government clerk who braved the battlefields 
to aid the wounded 

The book, however, is no mere collection of trivia 
sidelights. Wisely 


own words and writings that marked his march to great 


“human interest’ selected, Lincoln’s 
ness and doom make up the theme that propels the na 
rative to its climax of high tragedy \ book of great 
merit, and of great enjovment for the mind and the eves 
ETHEL PARKER, 
Local 1 


Lincoln Dioramas 


Very attractive is the booklet available at the Chicago 
Historical Society with nineteen very fine views of the 
Lincoln Dioramas installed at the Historical Society’s 
Museum, Clark St. at North Av. 

Visitors to Chicago will find it well worth while to 
visit the Dioramas, which were made by the Museum 
Extension Program of Illinois under the sponsorship of 
the Chicago Board of Education. (This long title dis- 
guises the program well known to the public as the 
W.P.A. Art Project 

Months of painstaking research went into planning 
these exhibits. During production, not less than fifty 
craftsmen were at work, modeling, carving and painting 
Six thousand figures were made. The modern plastic 
lucite was among the many materials employed, being 
used for a water fall, river, chandeliers and a glass of 
water, 

The booklet is arranged with a good-sized, clear pic- 
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ture (5” x 0 at the top of each page, with explana 


tory material below The scenes depicted show great 
variety, such as an Ohio River steamboat, exterior of the 
old Tremont House in Chicago, the Freeport debate, the 
railway station in Springfield, the tents of the Army ot 
the Potomac and a ball-room at the White House, all 


done with great detail and historic accuracy Price 
cents 
ETHEL PARKER 
Local 1 


Subsidies Pamphlet Issued 

by National Farmers Union 

rhe National Farmers Union announces a new, 
32-page, two-color pamphlet entitled “The Truth about 
Subsidies.” The Russell 
legislative secretary of the NFU, contains 1) 


lively 


pamphlet, written by Smith 
two-color 
charts illustrating how subsidies may be used to hold 
down not only living costs but also the cost of the 
war program. The Farmers Union, headed by James G 
Patton, is the only farm organization which favors the 
use of selective subsidies and has worked closely with 
the AFL and CIO. The 
and answer” section with 25 leading questions and short 
\ special Teacher-Labor 


Consumer Edition of the pamphlet is available at 191( 


pamphlet contains a “question 


one-paragraph answers to each 


Grant St., Evanston, Ill., at the following prices: one 


copy, 10 cents; fifteen copies, $1.01 


Self-Help Writing 
Zaner-Bloser Company of Columbus, Ohio, has issued 
i set of 35 visual self-help cards for teaching writing 
position. These cards are 8 by 10 inches and contain 
Direc 


schools 


photographs reproduced by Dixon L. MacQuiddy, 
tor of Visual Education in Santa Barbara cit 
All of the directional 


material was prepared by Dr 


Frank N. Freeman, dean, School of Education, Univer 
sity of California 

“The material describes the proper way to hold chalk 
blackboard, left-handed 
writer, teacher demonstration, manuscript writing, spac 


and eraser, beginners at the 
ing, correct posture, good writing positions for right 
handed and for left-handed writers, good arm and hand 
positions for form and freedom in writing. 

‘Anyone who follows the directions and carefully 
observes the illustrations should be able to acquire good 
writing habits and should be able to write legibly and 


with rapidity.” 


Where Forty Million Starve 

A recent study by the International Labor Office, “The 
Health of the Children in Occupied Europe,” describes 
the desperate conditions of life for children in Nazi 
dominated countries. Insufficient food and deterioration 
of living conditions in general have caused the spread of 
diseases, a rise in the death rate and, in addition, numer 
ous other harmful psychological and social effects. Mal 
nutrition and other ills are sapping the vita‘itv of Eu 
rope’s young people 





Order “‘Krom-a-Tone’”’ post cards for your campus views 
and buildings. Samples and prices on request. Graphic 
Arts Photo Service, Box 365, Hamilton, Ohio 
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Milwaukee Adopts Single Salary 
Schedule After Long Struggle 


252 MILWAUKEE, WIS 
The Board of School Di- 
rectors of Milwaukee recently adopt 
ed a single salary schedule, effective 
January 1, 1944. It is the result of 
a long struggle and while it does not 
accomplish all that was proposed 
it is certainly a major 


) 


by Local 252, 


step torw ard 


“The Milwaukee teachers’ salary 
schedule is based on the postulate 
that teaching is a full-time profes 
sion and that scheduled salaries con 
stitute annual service income In 
cluded among the varied services ol! 
all teachers are such duties as con 
tinuous improvement, 
preparation for instructional activi 


professional 
ties, correction and evaluation ot 
pupils’ work, guidance conferences, 
service on curriculum or other pro 
fessional committees, playground and 
lunchroom supervision, and reason 
able extra-curricular assignments 


“Additional employment or exces 
sive non-professional activities should 
be regarded as prejudicial to effi 
ciency. Defense work or services r¢ 
lated to the war effort may be ri 
garded as an emergency contribution 
during the period of national crisis 
on the part of those who have the 
required reserve of strength and en 


ergy. Such employment, if in ex 
cess of four hours per school day, 
regarded as 


cannot reasonably be 


adding to total productive service 
and is therefore not approved by the 


Board 


“Teachers who have been granted 
Bachelor’s Degree equivalency on the 
basis of trade may be 
granted Master’s Degree equivalency 


for salary schedule classification up 


experience 


on completion of thirty-two semes 
educational 
Superintendent 


ter hours of courses 
ipproved by the 
subsequent to the date of granting 
of Bachelor Degree standing 

“No teacher in the employ of the 
Board on January 1, 1944, and re 
ceiving a salary in excess of the 
single salary schedule provisions shall 
reduction in salary unless 


status is 


suller a 
salary 
action of the 


and until such 
changed by a later 
Board , 


The December bulletin of Local 
252 makes this comment: “No doubt 
it is within the realm of modesty to 
add that a vital bit of the impetus 
that started Single Salary on its 
way to reality came from the Mil 
waukee Public School Teachers Un 
ion, Local 252, AFT 


MILWAUKEE TEACHERS’ SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULE 


DIPLOMA 


Annual Less Than 
Increments Bachelor Degree 
DIV. A 
Sith. al $1400 
tera 1500 
corte = 1a 1600 
4 1700 
5 1800 
»¥ 1900 
i Rees 2000 
8 2100 
9 2200 
10 2300 
11 2400 
12 2450 
13 2500 
14 atid 
i 
~ 16 
—— 
18 ‘ 
Pa 
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BACHELOR'S DEGREE MASTER'S DEGREE 
DIV. B DIV. C 
$1400 $1500 

1500 1600 
1600 1700 
1700 ~ 1800 
1800 1900 
1900 2000 
2000 2100 
2100 2200 
2200 2300 
2300 2400 
2400 2500 
2500 2600 
2600 2700 
~ 2650 2750 
3700 2800 
2750 2850 
2800 2900 
2950 
3000 


Two AFT Members Ap- 
pointed to Ohio Labor 
Committee 


Harry Hazel, of the Cleveland 
AFT local, was recently appointed 
chairman of a special committee to 
campaign leading to re- 
apportionment of the state legisla- 
ture so that it will 
population of the state more 
Michael Lyden, president oi the 
Ohio State Federation of Labor, ap- 
pointed Mr. Hazel as chairman, and 


initiate a 


represent the 
fairly 


David C. Williams, who is secretary- 
treasurer of the Ohio Federation of 
Teachers, as a member of the com- 
mittee 

At present a few thousand people 


in a rural county have the same 
representation in the Ohio House of 
Representatives as a hundred thou- 
sand urban residents. Breaking this 
bottleneck will result, among other 
things, in fairer treatment of the city 


chools by the legislature 


Ohio Labor Calls for Ade- 
quate Taxes to Replace 
Ohio Sales Tax 


Labor has always emphasized abil- 
ity to pay as the main principle of 
a progressive system of taxation. In 
the light of labor’s long and well- 
grounded opposition to the sales tax 
it is interesting to note that labor’s 
devotion to our free system of public 
even more firm. Since 
ten-mill limi- 


education is 
the enactment of the 
tation on real property taxes, Ohio 
schools have become increasingly de- 
pendent on state funds, of which the 
sales tax is a principal source. Bear- 
ing this in mind, the Executive Board 
of the Ohio State Federation of La- 
bor recently resolution 
calling for the outright repeal of the 
sales tax; instead, at the request of 
OFT officers, it called for the enact- 
ment of adequate taxes to replace the 


rejected a 


sales tax 


Newark Receives $12.50 
Increase Monthly 


4j NEWARK, O.—At a school 

board meeting attended by 
representatives of the Newark AFT 
local, the Newark Central Labor 
Union, and the Ohio Federation of 
Teachers (AFT), the Newark teach- 
ers were granted cost-of-living in- 
amounting to $12.50 4 
months. 


crements 
month for 9! 
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Empire State Federation of Teachers 
Unions Organized 


John 
president of the 
Empire State Federation of Teach 
ers Unions, at an organization meet 
ing held recently in Albany. Other 
officers elected at that time are: Mrs 
Carolyn T. Davis, Local 280, New 
Rochelle, and Mrs. Arthur MacMa 
hon, Local 477, Dutchess County, 
vice-presidents ; Mrs. Clara N. Gluck, 
Local 2, New York City, secretary; 
Miss Margaret McGee, Local 377, 
Buffalo, treasurer; Dr. Abraham Lef- 
kowitz, New York, legislative repre 
sentative 


N. Niemeyer was elected 


newly-organized 


Conventions will be held in the 
fall of travel fare 
for one delegate from each local to 
be paid from the state treasury. Dues 
in the organization will be five cents 
per capita each month. 

The constitution provides 
sentation in such a manner that con- 
trol of the Federation will be always 
in the hands of the small locals; this 
provision was incorporated through 
the insistence of the New York City 
delegates. 

The Executive Committee 
sists of the officers and a delegate 
from each of the locals not repre- 
sented by an officer. It will hold its 
first meeting in Albany at the open- 
ing of the legislative session. Travel 
costs will likewise be paid out of the 
Federation’s treasury. 


each year, with 


repre 


con- 


The legislative work will be car 
ried on by a legislative committee 
consisting of three members and the 
president. The committee at present 
is made up of John Niemeyer, Mrs 


Davis, George Provost, president ot 
Local 377, Buffalo, and Dr. Lefko 
witz. The latter is one of the most 
influential and experienced 
tive representatives in Albany; for a 
number of years he has been the rep 
resentative of the powerful Council 
of Teachers Organizations of New 
York City, representing all 30,000 of 
the New York City This 
legislative committee plans to pub 
lish a legislative bulletin which will 
keep each local posted day by day 
about the progress of legislation dut 
ing the session. 

Among the items incorporated in 
the legislative program adopted at 


legisla 


teachers 


the convention are the following: ex 
tension of tenure to rural 
making tenure a contractual obliga 
tion; pegging of state aid temporarily 
at last year’s figure; revision and ex 
tension of the state aid formula; 
granting of a larger share of 
taxes” to localities to permit salary 
increases for public employees; en 
abling of localities to use additional 
sources for taxation revenue; better 
retirement laws; child welfare leg 
islation, including restriction of 
class size and more attention to the 
physical well-being of children; 
larger and more numerous scholar 
ships, more equitably distributed; 
protection of present sound pensions 
in any extension of social security. 
This list foundation 
of action and will be extended at 
the suggestion of the various locals. 
\ significant part of the program 
will be opposition to bills which are 
undesirable 


areas, 


“shared 


is merely a 


dangerous or 


Wilmington Local Studies 
Various Retirement Systems 


762 WILMINGTON, DEL- 
The Wilmington local has 
planned a panel discussion on “Re- 
tirement Systems,” with speakers 
from various locals. AFT President 
Landis, of Cleveland, has offered to 
explain the Ohio retirement plan; 
Mrs. Rebecca Simonson, president of 
the New York local, has indicated 
her willingness to discuss the New 
York pension plan; and an official 
from the Camden local has been 
asked to explain the operation of the 
New Jersey system 

The Wilmington local reports that 
it has received help from AFT mem- 
bers in other cities, also, and that 
the president of the Wilmington 
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Union has given 
hearty cooperation by introducing 
the president of the Wilmington 
local to the AFL unions in Wilming- 
ton so that those in the labor move- 
ment there may better understand 
the educational program of the AFT. 


Central Labor 


Portsmouth Local Includes 
Two-thirds of Teachers 


746 PORTSMOUTH, 0O.—AlI 


though the Portsmouth, 
Ohio local is only one year old, it 
includes in its membership approx 
imately two-thirds of the teachers 
of that community. 


San Antonio Local 
Grows Despite 
Opposition 
789 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
On January 6 the San 
Antonio Federation of Teachers, Lo 
cal 789, held its installation meet 
ing. The membership is increasing 
daily, despite the opposition and 
criticism of certain groups and th« 
editorials published in one of th 
San Antonio papers calling on th 
teachers to abandon the organiza 
tion movement. 

A resolution adopted by the mem 
bers of the San Antonio Board ot 
Education was read at the January 
6 meeting of the local. This resolu 
tion leaves to the individual teacher 
the decision as to whether or not 
to affiliate with the local. The reso 
lution is most satisfactory to Local 
789 and the membership went on 
record to assure the board that they 
will work constantly with them for 
the betterment of the schools and 
the teachers. 

At the installation meeting an Ex 
ecutive Committee of twelve mem 
bers was elected. 

A committee was elected to draw 
up suitable by-laws to be submit 
ted to the membership for discus 
sion and adoption. Another com 
mittee was elected to study ways 
and means to start a program for a 
pension plan, group health and ac 
cident insurance, hospitalization, a 
credit union, and several other ben 
efits suggested at the meeting. 

The San Antonio local plans to 
become affiliated immediately with 
the Texas State Federation of La 
bor and the San Antonio Trades 
Council 


New York Local Studies 
Child Labor Violations 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—Because 

of reports that scores of New 
York children are working with 
out working papers and contrary 
to labor laws, the Assembly of the 
New York Teachers Guild voted to 
request the superintendent of schools 
to send them a detailed report of 
the numbers and ages of school chil- 
dren working after school, with and 
without working papers, as far as 
can be ascertained. The Guild urged 
that an effort be made to prevent 
abuses of children through 
violations of labor laws 


school 
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Above are five of the seven women who have served as presidents of 


the St. Paul Federation of Women Teachers. 


From left to right, lower 


row, Helene Turula, Mabel Colter and Mary McGough; upper row, Esther 


Munson and Helen Conway. 


The other two presidents are Gertrude 


Spencer and Genevieve Hopkins Street. 





St. Paul Local Lists Achievements 
During Its 25-Year History 


28 ST. PAUL, MINN.—Re 
cently the St. Paul Federa 


tion of Women Teachers celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
chartering of the local. Some of the 
outstanding achievements of this lo- 
cal were listed in the “Women’s 
Federation Chronicle,’ from which 
we have taken the following ex 
cerpts: 


Organization Meeting 

The organization meeting was held 
in the auditorium of the Y.W.C.A. 
on June 19, 1918. The charter was 
issued immediately. Of the twenty- 
four who signed the request, eight 
are still active in the Federation. 


A Salary Campaign 

Schedules were very low and even 
these were disregarded. The demand 
for teachers during the World War 
had brought about unbelievable in- 
equalities in salaries. Differences in 
salaries of teachers with the same 
experience and equal qualifications 
ranged from $240 to $900 

Efforts were made to interest va 
rious civic groups but no appreciable 
support was given. In the final anal 
vsis, who but the creator of the 
American Public school system—or 
ganized labor, would respond effec 
tively. 
Labor Springs Into Action 


The whole labor movement sprang 
into action. It asked for a meeting 
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with the city council and was told 
that the financial condition of the 
city would allow no further expendi- 
tures for schools 

Labor men sought and obtained 
cooperation from all civic groups, 
newspapers also joining in the cam- 
paign. The only way out was a 
charter amendment to raise the pe 
capita tax from $24 to $30. “S.O.S.” 

Save Our Schools—was the slo 
gan. The amendment carried with 
a huge majority. 


Salary Schedules Reorgan- 
ized 


The Joint Salary Committee—the 
men and women’s organization—of 
fered a definite organization sched- 
ule which ironed out inequalities 
Education and experience decided on 
which rung of the ladder each teach 
er belonged. This schedule provided 
the raising of the maximum $500 and 
a considerable increase in the mini 
mum 

After a long period of conferences 
with the Department and the cits 
council, the schedule, as drawn up 
by the Joint Salary Committee, was 
adopted and became the point of 
departure for all subsequent salary 
increascs up to the beginning of this 
year 
Teacher Welfare and Pro- 

fessional Programs 

In 1924 the Sick Leave and Quar 
antine ordinance passed by the city 


council was the result of long effort 
on the part of the Federation 
In 1925, 


gram of the 


under the welfare pro 
Federation, Group In 
surance and a Credit Union were es 
tablished 

Up to this time the 


much 


ir der ition 


had done ilong protessional 


lines in the way of study groups, 
lectures and encouragement of Uni 
Through its Exten 


Schools. 


versity courses 
sion Division and Summer 
the Universitv took over this work 


giving valuable credits 


Credits for Junior High 
School Positions 


With its customary 
Federation saw that the 


foresight the 
proposed 
establishment ot Juni r High Schools 


in the city would bring in a new 


salary problem affecting teachers in 
the grade schools. Would the grade 
teachers be given a chance to teach 
in these schools ? 


The Federation proposed _ that 
teachers who had earned University 
iddition to 
normal courses be placed on a sched 
ule midway between those of Jun 
ior High and Senior High School 
When a degree was earned, full sen- 
ior high school status and pay were 
to be granted immediately 


credits of one year in 


Sick Leave, Group Health, 
Hospitalization 
establishing Accu- 
long a part of 
was adopted 
ind became ef- 


An ordinance 
mulative Sick Leave, 
the welfare program 
by the city council 
fective in January, 1943 

The Federation joined the Group 
Health organization, _ established 
within the group, the plan of hos- 
pitalization, medical ind use 
of clinical assistance 


The Latest Salary Victory 

The latest achievement of the or- 
ganized teachers of St. Paul has 
been the passage of the new salary 
ordinance to go into effect in 1944 


care, 


Policies and Programs 
Reaffirmed 

After twenty-five years of con- 
tinued effort on behalf of the teach- 
ers of St. Paul, the Federation places 
before you this record of some of 
its accomplishments. These have 
been the result of the untiring efforts 
of its members. It bespeaks the same 
tor the future devotion to the prin- 
which the organization 
has stood: academic freedom, protet 
tion of the legal rights of teachers, 
continued efforts for improvement 
of working conditions, a more dem- 
school administration, a free 
schools for the 

children and 


ciples lor 


ocratkt 
atmosphere in the 
developme nt of the 


teachers 
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Chicago Elementary Teachers Receive 
$125 Salary Increase for 1944 


1 CHICAGO, ILL - All 
Chicago elementary teach 

ers will receive an increase of $125 a 
year in their salary schedule, starting 
January, 1944. Playground teachers 
secured an increase of $120 a year, 
and also restoration of their two 
weeks’ vacation with pay 

High school teachers received no 
increase at the maximum, but their 
schedule was shortened by one year, 
so that high teachers will 
now receive the maximum in nine 
years instead of ten 

Local 1 is proud of its achieve 
ment in securing these benefits for 
Chicago’s teachers 

If one looks back over the past 
fews years one finds that through 
the activities of the Chicago Teach- 
ers Union the teachers of Chicago 
have received 


school 


(1) a salary restora 


tion of $1,050,000 in 1942; (2) a 
further restoration of $2,800,000 in 
1943; (3) an increase of $1,000,000 
in 1944. In other words, the income 
of Chicago’s teachers for 1944 will 
be some $4,800,000 more 
194] 


West Suburban Local 
Includes Eight Groups 
571 WEST SUBURBS, ILL 
The West Suburban Local 
includes teachers from eight Chicago 
suburbs, each having its own coun- 
cil. Each council has its own officers 
and administers its own immediate 
affairs. Each elects representatives 
to a board of representatives, which 
handles the official business of the 
local as a whole. The plan works 
well and there is the friendliest re- 
lation between the eight councils 


than in 


Toledo School Levy 


Defeated 
25 TOLEDO, OHIO.—Despite 
strenuous efforts by the 


Toledo local to secure passage of a 
school tax levy, the levy was de 
feated. The work done by the local 
is not wasted, however, for more To 
ledo citizens now understand the 
need for an increase in the school 
revenue than did before the cam 
paign was started. 

Many citizen groups helped in the 
effort to provide more money for the 
Toledo schools. Among the groups 
were the Citizens’ Committee, the 
League of Women Voters, the Par 
ent-Teachers Association, the Central 
Labor Union, the West Toledo 
Standard, the Shoppers Guide, the 
Toledo Times, the Toledo Blade, the 
Toledo Union Leader, many minis 
ters, and the Chamber of Commerce 

With such citizen support, is seems 
that the rest of Toledo should soon 
realize the importance of financing 
the Toledo schools adequately 
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Detroit Needs 1500 More Teachers 
Says Vice-President of Local 231 


Frances Comfort, vice-president of the 


MICH 
Federation of 


DETROIT, 
Detroit 
Federation’s viewpoint at the Board of 


231 


tion of the 

hearing. 
Although she had 

Federation’s views, she was kept 


Teachers, made a masterful presenta 


Education’s budget 
minutes to present the 


been allotted only fifteen 


on her feet well over an hour by 
questions and discussion by board members 

“We want to emphasize,” she told the board, “that we consider the in 
creased personnel for the attendance department a matter of first im- 
portance. With all the concern over mounting delinquency of our boys 
and girls, with parents away to war or working in industry, this depart 
ment should receive your first attention.”’ Later on, the board requested 
the Superintendent to make additional recommendations for attendance 


field workers 


Urges Smaller Classes 
Turning to the Federation’s long standing proposal for limiting class 
size to thirtv pupils and granting each elementary teacher a daily period 
for conferences and preparation of materials, Miss Comfort aroused great 
response from board members and from the downtown administrative 
staff. 

“A large part of all that is wrong with our children today is directly 
traceable to the impossible overloads in classrooms during the years 
gone by. 

“We believe that we could very easily use in Detroit’s schools 1500 ad 


ditional teachers. 


“We would be willing to settle all other matters for what 
we consider adequate class loads. This condition has been the 
bane of our public schools.” 











Pupils of Harrison High School, Chicago, sell $5.000 worth of bonds in one 
day. The girls wore Polish dresses in observation of Polish Unconquerable 
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OPENING THE 4TH WAR LOAN CAMPAIGN 


Day 


Rochester Local Issues 
New Publication 


proud ot its new 
Rocheste 


ber of 


Rochester local can well be 
publication, the 
Teacher, the first num 
which appeared in Decem 


ber It is an unusually attractive 


and lively publication. Its editorial 
committee has an _ office 
that of the Rochester 


paper 


idjoining 


labor news 


Among the many 


ticles in the 


interesting ar 
December number js 


one describing the 


Sunday evening 
informal meetings which the Ro 
chester local has inaugurated L-<-ause 


of a growing demand for an oppor 


tunity to study matters of educa 


tional policy. It is planned to have 


monthly meetings for this purpose 


The first Sunday evening 
was held at the 


Donald Charles 


meeting 
home of Professor 


At the second meet 


ing, scheduled for December 12. the 
topics tor discussion were marks 
standards, promotion, and diplomas 

The following steering committee 


irrange the Sun 
Lester Park 
Arnam, and 


was appointed to 
day evening meetings 
er, Mrs. Martha Van 
Clifton Whiting 


Bayonne Local Plans 
Its Second Institute 


729 BAYONNE, N. J—The 
Teacher’s Institute held 
last spring by the Union proved so 


stimulating that a repeat perform- 
ance was decided upon. This year 
the institute will take place on 
April 25 

* 7 * 


All employees of the Bayonne 
Board of Education have received a 


cost - of - living salary adjustment 
Those whose schedules are below 
$2500 received $120; those above 


$2500. $60 
* * . 


The officers of the Bayonne local 
are: William Morley, president ; Mrs 
Isabel Allan, vice president; Mar- 
garet Reid, secretary; Gertrude Ep 
stein, treasurer; Hilda Steiner, finan 
cial secretary 


Cincinnati Receives 
Cost of Living Bonus 


479 CINCINNATI, O.— Cin 
cinnati 


teachers are WW 
receive an extra $5.00 a month as 4 
cost of living increment. In addition 
the board of education is continuing 
$20.00 a 


the emergency increase ol 


month previously granted 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The 
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By MEYER HALUSHKA, Local 1 








The Men in Overalls and the War 


American labor is winning the battle of war produc- 


tion and speeding the United Nations to victory. Free 
American workers are out-producing the “conscripted” 
slave labor of the enemy. Secretary Knox has announced 
that the size of our navy was doubled in the first eleven 
months of 1943. Vice-Chairman Vickery of the U. S. 
Maritime Commission revealed that American shipyard 
quota of 24,000,000 
over 2,000,000 tons. WPB 
Chairman Donald Nelson reports that our rate of plane 


workers surpassed the 


tons of merchant ships by 


two-year 


production at the end of 1943 was fifteen times greater 
Munitions are 
times the 


than three years ago—338 planes daily. 
now pouring from American factories at 6% 
prewar rate. In all categories we are producing more 
than all the rest of the world put together. 

Labor’s contribution to these phenomenal production 
records is demonstrated by the fact that Army and 
Navy “E” 
5,664,000 workers employed in 2,415 U. S 

The flood of planes, ships, guns, tanks, and ammuni- 


awards for excellence have been presented to 
war plants 


tion has been made possible at heavy cost and sacrifice 


on the part of the workers. Production goals were 


reached and surpassed by working long hours, without 
holidays ; 
by living in 


by traveling long distances to and from work; 


trailers and chicken coops for want of 


decent housing; by depriving children of home care 
and training so that mothers may work in war plants; 
by enduring fatigue, illness, and industrial hazards which 
resulted in crippling accidents. Labor, too, bears scars 
of war. 

Has labor benefited financially from the war? Let us 
consider these simple facts. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, hourly 
wages in manufacturing increased from 62.8 in 1939 to 
90.5 cents in November, 1942. But this increase is offset 
by the following factors 

1. A large part of the increase is the result of over- 
time earnings and does not represent an actual increase 
in standards of living, since hours of work must be con 
sidered in establishing decent standards 

2. Millions of workers have increased their technical 
skill and are doing more important work and doing it 
more efficiently. (Total production of factory workers 
has increased 76% from 1939-1942; their per capita real 
income gain was 36%. Profits of corporations increased 
72% after taxes.) 

3. Employment in the upper brackets increased faster 
than employment in the lower brackets. 

4. The increase in the cost of living is reliably esti- 
mated to be as high as 33%; and this does not take into 
consideration deterioration in the quality of goods and 
the disappearance of low-cost items. 

5. Income taxes have been increased, especially for 
Wage earners 

Dr. Joseph Mire, research director of the Wisconsin 
Summer School, who has made an analysis of income, 
production, living costs, and working conditions since 


FEBRUARY, 1944 


Pearl Harbor, concludes: “It is evident that labor has 
actually suffered a reduced living standard and is, indeed, 
carrying its war share.” 

forget that 
more of their earnings in war bonds 


Let us not nearly all the workers are 
investing 10% or 
and are contributing generously to war and community 
funds, the Red Cross, the Servicemen’s Centers, and the 


blood banks. 


NAM Launches Million Dollar 
“American Crusade” 

The National 

48th convention, held recently at the Waldorf-Astoria 


Association of Manufacturers, at its 
Hotel in New York, adopted plans for a huge political 
campaign to remove curbs in corporation profits, to free 
monopolies from government controls, to repeal legis- 
lation favorable to labor, and to seize the leadership of 
the nation for big business. 

It set up a National Industries Information Committee 
to launch a super-propaganda drive through the press, 
radio, churches, theatres and schools, proclaiming its 
brand of free enterprise that is to usher in prosperity to 
postwar America. Millions of dollars have been as- 
sured for this drive 

The program is as follows: 

1. Big business must “educate” the 11,000,000 stock- 
holders who are a potential force as great as organized 
labor. 


, 


2. Employees must be “encouraged to cooperate.” 
Trained speakers will tour the nation’s factories and de- 
liver 30-minute pep talks on factory time. 

3. An effort will be made “‘to enlist the personal in- 
terest’”’ of newspaper publishers and editors, radio com 
mentators, movie producers, writers, and lecturers. 

4. Advertising space in the daily press will be bought 
and special press features for “grass root weekly papers” 
will be distributed. 

5. Manufacturers and other opinion molders will be 
brought together for a frank exchange of viewpoints. 
Groups will be organized to cooperate with education, 
churches, homes and agriculture. (Organized labor was 
not included among the groups with whom NAM de- 
sires to cooperate.) 

At one of the sessions, Frederick C. Crawford, out- 
going NAM president, outlined the postwar aims of 
industry as “freedom for capital through incentive for 
enterprise; freedom from governmental red tape; free- 
dom for business to live daringly; freedom from free- 
doms; and freedom from labor leaders.” Another speak- 
er declared that “the best friend of big business today 


” 


is Congress.” 

The newly elected president of the NAM is Robert 
M. Gaylord of Rockford, Ill., president of the Inger- 
soll Milling Machine Co. In his héme town, Mr. Gay- 
lord’s employees have “no written labor contract.” They 
belong to a company union, the Industrial Employees 
“open shop,” open only 


Association. (He maintains an 


to non-union men.) 
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